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Preliminary Note :—Professor Hocking, who discussed the instincts before | be- 
me a member of the club, has very generously permitted me to read a manuscript of 
me chapters containing, I presume, a resumé of his discussion. The manuscript did 

not reach me till my own paper was nearly completed, or I should have made several 


*s, mainly in the direction of rounding off certain asperities and mitigating certain 


inge 
emphases. We have both been viewing the same large and complicated subject, but as 
might be expected, from different angles, Professor Hocking, as a philosopher and psy- 
chologist mainly from the human side and more introspectively and I, as a zoologist, 
from the animal side and more concretely and objectively. Professor Hocking is, I sup- 
pose, what Jung would call an introvert, whereas I am an extrovert. His picture of the 
instincts has classic proportions and is painted with delicate, deft brush-strokes in 
subdued colors, whereas mine can only be called impressionistic, or, perhaps, cubist 
It is done with a broom dipped in whitewash, tar and other crude pigments and you 
will probably agree that it looks best from a distance of at least a mile. 1 have limited 
my treatment mainly to a brief history of the “Instinktbegriff,” a sketch which on 
reperusal, impressed me as being very inadequate, and a consideration of the methods 
of studying instincts, which is too dogmatic and combative. After I had reached this 
estimate of my paper, too little time was left in which to eliminate its many defects, to 
say nothing of writing a new paper, so that I shall have to read what I have written, 
even if it wrecks the club.] 


HE economic entomologist is primarily engaged in a study 
of the relations of insects to one another, to other organisms 
and especially to man. All such relations, in so far as they 
involve the human race, may be distinguished as either 
actually or potentially beneficial or injurious, and are, of course, due to 
peculiarities of behavior. And since behavior, both in insects and in 
man is fundamentally of the type called instinctive, the economic 
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entomologist, far from having to apologize for an interest in th: 
perennial problem of instinct, would be deserving of censure if he 
failed to keep it constantly in mind. Moreover, no class of organ- 
isms offers such a marvellous field for the study of instincts as the 
Insecta. No other class, with the possible exception of birds, shows 
anything like the diversity and complexity of these phenomena and, 
owing to the great number of species, genera and families that have 
survived the vicissitudes of geologic time—a number far in excess of 
that of all other organisms on the planet—no other class exhibits such 
a complete representation of the historical or phylogenetic stages of 
many instincts. 

As mere phenomena the instincts are well known and there is 
practical unanimity among authors in regard to their peculiarities. 
Any behavior is designated as instinctive which originates in an im- 
pulse, but the nature of impulse cannot be defined further than to say 
that it has both a conative and a cognitive aspect. Those who lay 
greater emphasis on the conative aspect prefer to use such terms as 
impulse, ““Trieb,”” hormé, life urge, élan vital, etc., whereas those who 
wish to suggest the cognitive aspect use such terms as craving, appetite, 
desire, interest, libido, etc. The impulse is evidently the center or 
core of the instinctive activity, which is peculiarly fixed and mechan- 
ized, very rigidly dependent on inherited structure or organization 
and therefore very uniform, or variable only within rather narrow 
limits, in all the individuals of one or both sexes of a species. Be- 
havior of this kind has the attributes of compulsion or necessity and 
is at the same time highly adaptive or purposive, though the organism 
manifesting it is unaware of any purpose, or at any rate is usually 
aware only of an immediate purpose, even when the behavior is ac 
companied by consciousness. This is the classic description of instinct 
as it recurs, with unimportant modifications, in countless works on the 
subject. It is perfectly evident that the description is essentially that 
of the life process itself and that we are unable, except by resorting to 
the artificial method of conceptualization, to confine instinct within 
definite descriptive limits. 

When we endeavor to get at the meaning of the phenomena called 
instinctive we enter, as Wundt has remarked, a veritable museum of 


opinions. As few attempts have been made to write a history of the 
“Instinktbegriff”’ from Prearistotelian times to the present, you will 
pardon me for making a feeble attempt at a hasty sketch of such a 
history, especially as my point of view differs from that of the two 
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Neodarwinians, Gross and Ziegler, the only authors who seem to have 
discussed the matter. We can recognize in early Greek thought the 
common undifferentiated source of three very vital currents of opinion 
on the subject of instinct, which have flowed down to our own time, 
sometimes apparently blending, but always again separating and now 
occupying well-worn channels though occasionally exhibiting a ten- 
dency to branch and form new streams. These three currents of 
opinion, which correspond also to three different ways of looking at 
the problem of life in general, I shall designate as the theological or 
teleological, the physiological or mechanistic and the psychological or 










anthropomorphic. 
The Oriental and early Greek philosophers, in accordance with 
their naive and natural attitude towards the animate world, made no 







sharp distinctions between the fuman and animal soul. There was 
therefore nothing to prevent animals from becoming the temporary 
abodes of human souls as assumed in the Hindoo, Pythagorean and 
Plutarchian belief in metempsychosis. That the common people among 
the ancients held similar views is clearly indicated by such compendia 
of folk-lore as Ovid’s Metamorphoses and the Golden Ass of Apule- 
jus. Such views are, indeed, the natural product of a people in the 
hunting and pastoral stages of culture. Moreover no one will deny 









that even the sexual relations of men, gods and animals are very much 







mixed in ancient folk-lore. 

The more specific theological view of instinct seems to me to have 
had its origin in the use of animals for purposes of augury or divina- 
tion, although no one, to my knowledge, has advanced this opnion. 
Primitive man and even the peasantry of highly civilized peoples are 
always deeply impressed by the fact that animals adapt their be- 
havior to the meteorological conditions and attribute this adaptation 
to prevision or prescience. What is more natural, therefore, than to 
believe that such foresight is derived directly from the Deity and 
that it can be exploited for the benefit of mankind? The belief in 
the divine origin of instinct is expressed in many ancient writings but 
nowhere more beautifully than in Virgil’s lines on the bees in the fourth 














book of the Georgics: 






‘“These acts and powers observing, some declare 
That bees have portion in the mind of God 
And life from heaven derive, that God pervades 
All lands, the oceans, plains, the abyss of heaven, 
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And that from him flocks, cattle, princely men, 

All breeds of creatures wild, receive at birth 

Each his frail, vital breath; that whence they came 

All turn again, dissolving.”” (T. C. Williams’ translation 


[he path of development of the theological view of instinct can 
be clearly traced through Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and the Scholas- 
tics into modern theology. In Plato’s earlier writings metempsychosis 
still has a place, but later, in his emphasis on the divine nature of the 
Aoy.otuy Or reason and its primacy in the human soul, he created a rift 
between man and the animals which was destined in the course of time 
to widen into a chasm. Aristotle gave greater precision to Plato's 
view with his distinction of the anima intellectualis and anima sensitiva, 
the former being peculiar to man, the latter common to man and 
animals. But Aristotle still left room for some belief in a gradual 
development of the animal into the human soul. The Stoics elaborated 


the Aristotelian conception and seem to have been among the first to 
use the word épuy for what the Latins called instinctus (from instin- 
guere, to incite ). The Stoics conceived the oppy to have been im- 
planted in animals by God and, as we learn from the opinions of Cry- 


sippus reviewed by Cicero in the second book of the “De Natura Deo- 
rum,”’ they laid great stress on its teleological aspect and were as ex- 
pert in the use of the argument from design as any parson of early Vic- 
torian England. The Christian theologians failed to find any better in- 
terpretation of instinct and merely gave the Stoic and Aristotelian 
views a formulation which in their opinion settled the problem of the 
animal soul for all time. In the thirteenth century, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas converted the distinction between the human and animal soul into 
an impassible gulf by his contention that when God created the world 
he implanted instinct in the animals and the free intelligence of the an- 
gels in man. As the angelic doctor and his successors could not deny to 
animals memory and the ability to profit by their individual experience, 
these endowments were added to instinct and intelligence was treated 
as synonymous with ratiocination. All traces of the genetic germ in 
Aristotle’s conception had evaporated and the teleological aspect of 
instinct was conceptualized and exploited with all the astuteness of 
which scholasticsm was capable. As a consequence, the animal world 
was treated as psychically uniform and there was no encouragement 
to inquire into such differences of behavior as separate the polyp from 
the elephant or the earthworm from the chimpanzee. The whole 
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scheme, if not actually devised for the purpose of making the human 
soul more amenable to ecclesiastical control, has, at any rate, most 
effectually accomplished that result. Ever since the days of St. Thomas 
the theological view of instinct and intelligence has been repeated by 
Catholic and Protestant divines alike with a monotonous reiteration 
which affords one of the most striking illustrations of the limitations 
of the clerical mind, and from Cicero, that William Jennings Bryan 
of antiquity, down to Reimarus, Paley and Kirby, the author of the 
Seventh Bridgewater treatise, all the facts accumulated by the ob- 
servers of animals are manipulated according to the same old formula 
ind converted into ecclesiastical propaganda. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that of late there has been a 
great revival of Thomistic teaching in the Jesuit schools as a result of 
one of the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. That this revival has given 
the decrepit theological theory of instinct a new lease of life is ap- 
parent from the works of the Rev. Erich Wasmann S. J., an investiga- 
tor justly admired for his remarkable studies on ants and termites and 
their guests and parasites. One of his works on the interesting beetle, 
Rhynchites betulae, the ‘““Trichterwickler” of German entomologists, 
is a fine example of the theological method of studying instinct. The 
Rhynchites makes two transverse incisions in a birch-leaf and folds 
up the apical portion in the form of a compact case for its eggs and 
larvae. The lines of incision have been shown to be mathematical 
curves of such a nature as to represent the evolute of an evolvend and 
therefore to produce the leaf-area precisely suited to the beetle’s pur- 
pose 

Wasmann concludes that the Rhynchites has been familiar with 
the solution of the problem of constructing the evolute of a given 
evolvend since the time of Adam, although Adam’s descendants did 
not succeed in finding the solution till 1673, when Huyghens applied 
the differential calculus to geometry. Wasmann closes his study of the 
behavior of the beetle with the remark that “the vis aestimativa of 
St. Thomas Aquinas is even today and in the light of modern research, 
the best explanation of instinct,”’ and with a little hymn in which the 
Rhynchites is exhorted to praise his Creator: 


“Kleiner Trichterwickler, preise 
Deines Schépferarmes Macht 
Preise Seiner Weisheit Wege 
Die Kein Erdengeist erdacht; 
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Preise Seine Vaterliebe 
Deren Treue ewig wacht; 
Preise sie nach alter Weise 

In der glaubenslosen Nacht.” 


We can only congratulate the Trichterwickler on the effortless 
acquisition of his mathematical knowledge and suggest that he repeat 
as a refrain the famous stanza from the witch's song in faust: 


“Die hohe Kraft der Wissenschaft 
Der ganzen Welt verborgen, 
Und wer nicht denkt, dem wird sie geschenkt, 
Er hat sie ohne Sorgen.” 


And after commiserating Huyghens and ourselves on not having 
had the good fortune ¢o be born Trichterwicklers, let us return to our 
historical sketch, 

[ may include the metaphysicians with the theologians because 
they have handled instinct in essentially the same fashion. When they 
disengaged themselves from the influence of the theologians and began 
to create their Weltanschauungen they merely made instinct a manifes- 
tation of their own peculiar gods. Thus Schelling attributed instinct to 
E:rdpsyche,” 


“ee 


the ‘“‘allwohnende Vernunft,” G. F. Schubert to the 
Schopenhauer to the ‘“‘Wille als Weltprinzip,”” von Hartmann to the 
“Unconscious,” Nietsche to the ‘Wille zur Macht,’ Driesch to the 
‘“entelechy,’’ Bergson to the “‘élan vital’ and Newland to “telesthesia” 
and “‘telepathy.”” As the type of mind, which delights in such construc- 
tions, is like the clerical mind, if we may judge from history, an ever 
recurring sport or mutant among human generations, comparable to 
DeVries’ Oenothera lata or oblonga among the evening primroses or 
albinos among rodents, the future undoubtedly has in store for us 
many more explanations of like import. 

Che mechanistic or physiological view of instinct seems to be as 
ancient as the theological, and exhibits a similar vitality. It is the ex- 
pression of another kind of sport, or mutant of which the earliest 
known examples are Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius. These 
thinkers have always suffered harsh treatment at the hands of the 
theologians, and their ilk were either gagged or exterminated during 
the middle ages. In recent times, however, they have more than made 


up for centuries of enforced silence by becoming so vociferous and 
dogmatic that nothing else can be heard in the biological camp. When 
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they turned their attention to the instincts they ousted the concept of 
teleology and attacked the workable mechanical manifestations with 
zeal and truly marvellous success. They accepted Decartes’ interpreta- 
tion of animals as creaking machines, but threw his Jesuitical phi- 
losophy overboard and ended by becoming shockingly materialistic. 
They began to write the term instinct with a small letter and preferred 
its plural form. More recently they have taken to writing it in quota- 
tion marks or drop it altogether and resort to circumlocution when 
they discuss animal behavior. They regard instinct as nothing but a 
compound or catenary reflex determined by inherited structure of the 
nervous system. At bottom their view is no more evolutionary or 
genetic than that of the theologians, but when organic evolution was 
promulgated in Darwinian guise the mechanists embraced it with 
effusion and had no difficulty in showing, at least to their own satis- 
faction, how the instincts must have developed during phylogeny. 
They made the important discovery that the instincts of the same 
species often vary appreciably and concluded that this variation and 
that of the associated structures was indefinite. Natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest could then be introduced and the problem 
was solved. Of course, grave difficulties were encountered in the 
genesis of intelligence and consciousness, but these could either be 
ignored, minimized, slurred over or produced by a kind of presti- 
digitation from conflicting unconscious instincts or reflexes. he argu- 
ment for natural selection was greatly assisted by fishing in the trou- 
bled waters of certain extraordinary entomological and _ botanical 
phenomena, which had not even been adequately observed and de- 
scribed as phenomena, such as protective resembiance and mimicry, 
the sterility of worker castes among the social insects, the relations of 
floral structures to insects, the supposedly passive adaptations of 
plants, such as those of wind-borne seeds and brilliantly colored fruits, 
and especially the instincts which are manifested only once and with 
great adaptive perfection during the life of the individual organism. 
I shall have another occasion to refer to these instincts for which | 
would coin the term hapaxoraeic (from drag, once, and épaios, ripen- 
ing). The mechanistic or physiological view of instinct may be said to 
have reached its fullest expression in the works of Weismann, E. 
Ray Lankester, Poulton, Loeb, Bethe and many othcrs and most of 
our speculative biological and not a little of the current sociological 
and economic literature is now saturated with the assertions of these 


investigators and their disciples. 
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lhe psychological or anthropomorphic view of instinct is prob 
ably as old as the other views I have been considering. It can b« 
traced as far back as Heraclitus, Pythagoras and Empedocles but 
more clearly in the writings of Plutarch and the Neoplatonist Por- 
phyrius. In the 18th century is reappears in the works of Montaigne, 
Condillac and Leroy. It is essentially a recognition of the funda- 
mental identity of the animal and human souls, the differences between 
which are regarded merely as differences of degree of development 
[his implies that intelligence is not exclusively human and that the 
animal mind is to be interpreted in the light of human psychology, a 
procedure which is, of course, open to the charge of anthropomorph- 
ism. But owing to the fact that all our science is necessarily anthropo- 
morphic and that man himself is merely a highly developed animal and 
therefore could not if he would interpret other animals except in terms 
of himself, the charge can only mean that he continually runs the risk 
of attributing to animals a greater development of intelligence than 
they possess. As scientific methods of observation and experiment 
are quite adequate for the control and rectification of this tendency, 
it is impossible to regard anthropomorphism as such a very terrible 
eighth mortal sin. It is strange, nevertheless, that only one modern 
biologist, the late A. D. Darbishire, has had the courage to look that 
approbrious and sonorous epithet squarely in the eye. He says: 
‘The great length of the word, and its constant repetition, may in 
some degree account for its impressive effect and for its anaesthetic 
influence on the critical faculty. But be this as it may—and I intend 
it as no more than a tentative suggestion—there can be no doubt that 
the word anthropomorphism affords a very good instance of the 
baneful effect which a word may have on the course of thought. In its 
original restricted signification, in which it meant the endowing of God 
with the form and habits of man, it certainly denoted a grave intel- 
lectual misdemeanor, and the epithet anthropomorphic, which very 
accurately described this process, was rightly regarded as a stigma. 
But those who were responsible for the extension of the meaning of the 
word at the “endowed” end, for applying the word anthropomorphic 
to an entirely different thing—the granting of intelligence, purpose, 
design and human attributes in general to non-human animals, in 
order to stigmatise a concession to the “lower animals’ which was 
repugnant to them—were the unconscious perpetrators of a successful 
fraud. One of the easiest ways to convince an audience of the un- 
truth of an idea you wish to disprove is to apply to that belief a word 
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which has already been brought into discredit and obloquy. If you 
can persuade the audience that the word fits, the trick is done. In the 
case of the word anthropomorphism the audience needed no _per- 
suasion; they hated the idea that an animal had a soul, many of them 
hated the idea that they themselves had a soul; thev liked to think of 
the organism as a machine, they liked their mechanical theory of evolu- 
tion and they liked a long word. ‘The belief that a non-human animal 
has an intelligence at all comparable to their own was branded with 
the word anthropomorphic, and flung into the ash-bin of exploded 
superstitions. It was an argument which effected the temporary ex- 
pulsion of this belief; it was abuse. It was the very essence of abuse 
which is calling things names.” 

The psychological view of instinct has certain great advantages. 
[t is naturally genetic and favorable to the interpretation of organisms 
as historical beings. Instinct and intelligence are not regarded as 
separate faculties but as extreme phases of one psychical process which 
in our individual experience is continually lapsing from conscious and 
intelligent performance to the mechanized status of habit. The same 
process is supposed to have gone on throughout the phylogenetic his- 
tory of the organic world and to have resulted in all the characteristic 
structures and behavior of existing organisms. In other words in- 
stinct is essentially inherited habit. Hence individual experience 
which is rejected as of no value by the Neodarwinians in comparison 
with the fortuitous concourse of accidental germplasma variations, 
must affect, at least in some measure, the constitution of succeeding 
generations. Expressing such a view means of course committing 
the ninth mortal sin, known as Lamarckism, which is faith in the in- 
heritance of acquired characters and in the opinion that the function 
creates the organ. I can only remain impenitent and state my con- 
viction that structure is after all the visible, highly mechanized end- 
stage of function and that our inability to detect the inheritance of an 
acquired character is probably due to the fact that its visible appear- 
ance is preceded in phylogeny by a period of many generations during 
which it is inherited only as a function associated with alterations of 
structure too subtle to be revealed by our present very crude methods of 
observation and experiment. Inheritance of alternative characters in 
definite Mendelian ratios would therefore be merely the method of 
inheritance of the stereotyped end-products of a long evolution and 
would not represent the actual phylogenetic method of the develop- 


ment of such characters. 
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The highly adaptive and teleological aspect of the instincts also 
becomes clear on the foregoing suppositions, since the completed in- 
stinct is merely the congealed result, so to speak, of more fluid or un- 
stable activities of the random, trial and error, or perseverence type 
initiated and guided by a feeble intelligence. The argument used by 
my old teacher, Prof. C. O. Whitman and repeated by Holmes, that 
lapsed intelligence cannot account for instinct, because the phylogenetic 
sequence in the animal kingdom is instinct in the lower, followed by 
intelligence in the higher forms, seems to me to be easily answered, 
if we admit, what the researches of Jennings and others seem to com- 
pel us to admit, that even the lowest organisms have a glimmer of in- 
telligence and that all organisms have a truly astonishing ability and 
tendency to form habits. If this is true a very feeble intelligence could 
conceivably build up in the course of ages a considerable and compli- 
cated fabric of instincts and structures, a fabric so impressive that in 
all plants and in many animals, we might be unable to detect the di- 
minutive intelligence by which it had been so slowly and painfully 
initiated and elaborated. 

A view of the instincts essentially like the one I have expounded, 
but expressed in somewhat different and possibly more intelligible lan- 
guage, has of course been held by a long line of eminent zoologists and 
psychologists, including Lamarck, Darwin, Romanes, Samuel Butler, 
Cope, Hyatt, G. H. Lewis, Bain, Spencer, Eimer, Preyer, Wilser, 
Wundt, Ribot and G. H. Schneider. Recently Paully, Francé and 
Camillo Schneider have given this view a more neovitalistic formula- 
tion, while others, like Rigriano, Geo. Darwin, Semon, James Ward, 
Piéron, Brun and Hartog have followed Hering and Samuel Butler in 
developing a mnemic school, the main contention of which is accepted 
by Haldane and expressed in the following luminous sentence: “In a 
living organism the past lives on in the present, and the stored adapta- 
tions of the race live on from generation to generation, waking up into 
response when the appropriate stimulus comes, just as conscious mem- 
ory is awakened.” (Organism and Environment, p. 98). 

What I wish to say concerning the methods of investigating in- 
stincts may be treated under three heads, the experimental, the his- 
torical and the psychopathic. The theologians, metaphysicians and so- 
ciologists have, of course, developed no peculiar methods of investigat- 
ing biological phenomena. They take over, manipulate and interpret the 
output of investigation and, to judge from the result, some of them 
ought to be forbidden by law to indulge in such practices. The experi- 
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mental method, so universally applicable and successful in physics and 


chemistry is certainly of much more limited service in the departments 
of biology that deal with the living organism. As would be expected 
the method is most successful when applied to those phenomena which 
are most thoroughly mechanized and tend to repeat themselves, i. e. 
to the specialized and relatively stable end-stages of the life process. 
This is well seen in genetics where very simple experimental methods 
consisting of nothing but breeding plants and animals and sorting their 
offspring according to observable characters, have revealed the very 
startling uniformities of Mendelian inheritance. In the study of 
animal behavior important results have been achieved by experimenta- 
tion in detecting the limits of the variations of instincts, in disposing 
forever of the notion of their infallibility and in elucidating the rela- 
tions between stimuli and responses. ‘The serious limitations of the 
method lie in the fact that the living plant or animal is not a mere 
mechanical system but a creative organism, a being that cannot be 
isolated from its environment like a material system and one which 
has the ability to epitomize its whole past in its structure and behavior. 
It will always be necessary, therefore, to supplement experimentation 
with the historical method. As this method, which has been so suc- 
cessfully employed by archaeologists and paleontologists, has of late 
fallen into undeserved disuse and even disrepute among laboratory 
biologists, I wish to show how it can be applied in the interpretation 
of behavior by a somewhat detailed consideration of three typical and 
to the superficial observer very simple insect instincts, the spraying in- 
stinct of Formica rufa, the balloon-making instinct of the Empidid 
flies and the spinning instinct of the caterpillars of moths and butter- 
flies. 

When the mound of any one of the numerous North American 
or Eurasian varieties of Formica rufa is disturbed, the workers at 
once rush to the most exposed surfaces of the nest, face the intruder, 
rise on their hind and middle legs, direct the tip of the abdomen for- 
ward and shower him with a spray of formic acid so fine as to be 
invisible except in a favorable light. These ants have, therefore, long 
borne the old Shakesperian name of pismire, from the colloquial, 
onomatopoeic piss and mire, which is still the Dutch name for ant 
and has the same root as the Greek myrmex, the Latin formica, the 
Icelandic maurr, the Persian mir, etc. The Century and Webster's 
dictionaries are, of course, propagating an error when they state that 
the first syllable of the word pismire refers to “the strong urinous 
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smell of an ant-hill.”” By bringing a bright metallic surface, such as 


the blade of a new pocket-knife, near the spraying ants it is found that 
they can project the acid several inches to a foot, as the surface instant- 
ly tarnishes or corrodes at such distances. The behavior of the ant has 
nothing to do with micturition, but is merely the discharging of a 
pungent, liquid and volatile glandular secretion. Anyone who brings 
his eyes too near a nest when the ants are working their apparatus 
under high pressure and the nest is enveloped in a cloud of acid fumes, 
will have no doubts about its value as a means of defence against the 
bears, skunks, rats, mice and birds which often dig in the ant hills to 
get the larve and pupae of which they are very fond. But the formic 
acid can also be used oftensively and at very close range, as we see 
when we dump a lot of ants of an alien species on the nest. Then 
h rufa worker seizes an enemy with its mandibles, turns the tip of 
men forward to the wound made by these appendages and 
roughly drenches it with the acid. The secretion thus entering the 

the victim causes instant paralysis or even death. When a 

rker performs this operation on the human body the sensa- 

of a sting though it is not, as commonly supposed, pro- 

a sting. Shakespeare falls into this error when he makes 


ay in Henry IV (1.3, 240): 


“Why, look you, | am whipp’d and scourg’d with rods, 


Nettled and stung by pismires.” 


When we examine the spraying outfit under the miscoscope we find 
to consist of a voluminous, muscular sac or reservoir into which 
opens a tubular gland, several centimeters in length, but so slender 
and so densely coiled that it makes a small cushion applied to the inner 
dorsal wall of the sac. he latter Opens at the tip of the abdomen 
with a very small circular orifice on a papilla fringed with a circlet of 
ciliary hairs. The organ is merely an atomizer in which the rubber 
bulb is represented by the muscular sac. 

We now know the machine and how it works and my friend Dr. 
Loeb would undoubtedly ask me: ‘‘What more do you want?” I 
would reply that | am one of those absurdly inquisitive people who 
might like to know how the pismire came into possession of its ato- 
mizer, whether it was a present, purchased, stolen or made by the 
pismire itself. As I have no reason to suppose, however, that the 
pismires have passed in procession before the throne of the Almighty 
and have been handed their atomizers like so many diplomas, and as 
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have never heard of ants breaking into drugstores for the purpose of 
aling atomizers or buying them over the counter and as I have 
tually seen stained sections showing various stages in the develop- 
nt and growth of the apparatus, I feel sure that each pismire must 
ke its own atomizer, and my respect for the insect is greatly in- 
ased. But when I see how very quickly and deftly it makes the 
aratus | suspect that after all it is so skillful merely because its 
1g substance is really continuous in time with that of untold genera- 
ns of pismires that have been in the atomizer business for millions of 
s. Of course, the only way I can satisfy my morbid curiosity in 
rd to the way this business was carried on in former ages is to pose 
benevolent old archeologist and to ask all the pismires’ sisters and 
sins and aunts and all the remoter relations of the family For- 
dw to show me their atomizers or any similar heirlooms in their 
session. A number have complied with my request and, to make a 
tory short, this is what | find: 
me of the most ancient and primitive insects, like their an- 
the centipedes, had at the. hind end of the body more legs 
ere needed for purely locomotor purposes. ‘They therefore 
| them as implements for making holes in the soft soil and took to 
ng their eggs in these holes. A more efficient implement was later 
fected by bringing two or three pairs of the slender legs togethe: 
rm a tube through the lumen of which the eggs could be passed 
to the soil by an up and down movement of the appendages on each 
the: (he friction of these hard parts was then overcome by the 
f a lubricating solution derived from one or more cutaneous 


lands that originally opened on the surface of the body at the bases 


it 


f the appendage s. Thus what is called an ov ipositor with its lubricat- 
ng gland was developed much as you see it in any female cricket you 

iy chance to meet on a country roadside in October. In other in- 
sects, like the gall-flies and ichneumons, the ovipositor became shorter, 
stitter and more pointed at the tip, so that the eggs could be inserted 
n the hard woody tissues of plants and through the tough integuments 
f other insects. After acquiring this kind of an ovipositor the insect 
found that it could be used also as a weapon and after the lubricating 
liquid had become poisonous it became a formidable sting. When this 
stage was reached two vaths of development were opened up, one of 
which is seen in the solitary wasps, the other in the social wasps, social 
bees and lower ants. In both groups the function of oviposition be- 


t 


came dissociated from that of the sting, as the solitary wasps found it 
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advantageous to sting their prey and thus kill or paralyze it and then 


simply to lay their eggs on its surface, so that the hatching larve could 
become external feeders, while the social wasps, social bees and lower 
ants no longer needed an ovipositor because they had come to live in 
populous colonies and could easily defend their progeny with their 
stings. But the sting in the lower ants had still the disadvantage that 
it could be used only at close range and therefore often imperiled the 
life of its possessor. This disadvantage was overcome by greatly in- 
creasing the size of the poison gland, the abundance of its secretion and 
the contractility of its reservoir, so that the poison could be thrown to 
a distance in the form of a spray. At the same time for hand to hand 
encounters the mandibles could be used with telling effect and supple- 
mented by the poison gland. That this has been the evolution of the 
pismire’s atomizer is shown by the presence of a very minute and now 
functionless sting just within the anal orifice. ‘Thus the insects have 
passed through various stages in the development of offensive and 
defensive organs just as man has passed from the stage, indicated by 
the Latin comminus, when he used his nails, teeth, fists and the sword 
to the eminus stage, beginning among primitive savages with the hurl- 
ing of stones and javelins and ending in modern ballistics with the great 
guns which were recently booming on the war fronts. Incidentally it 
may be noted that these stages are repeated with appropriate coe- 
nogenetic modifications in the ontogeny of the individual man. As a 
child he bites and scratches, as a boy he throws stones, or uses a sling 
or a shot-gun, and as an adult he sprays his real or fancied opponents 
and even his friends with-showers of words, as I am doing this even- 
ing. 

Although I have had to be very brief in my account of the evolu- 
tion of the atomizer of Formica rufa, | believe enough has been said 
to show how limited would be our knowledge if we confined our at- 
tention to observations and experiments on this ant and how super- 
ficial is the viewpoint of the natural selectionist who would dispose of 
such a case by croaking the old formula: “If such a structure as the 
atomizer had not appeared as a chance variation and been selected, 
the pismires would have gone to the wall in the struggle for existence.” 
The case of the pismire is typical of many others in that it shows very 
clearly how the function guides and modifies and builds up the organ 
according to the principle of Funktionswechsel, first elucidated by An- 
ton Dohrn. The function is continualiy changing, shifting and dich- 
otomizing in obedience to the needs and experience of the organism 
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and the organ merely reflects these changes in the development of its 
various parts. The atomizer of the pismire now subserves the func- 
tion of creating around the nest a barrage of formic acid fumes, com- 
parable to the poison gas and liquid fire of the German army, but it 
may truly be said also to epitomize the multimillenial history of such 
very diverse instruments as ambulatory limbs, an egg-laying machine 
and a poisonous stiletto. 

My second case is that of a peculiar fly, Hilara sartor, the male 
of which was long ago observed to fly about carrying in its claws a 
peculiar plaque of frothy white substance which it presented to the 
female and which was held by the latter during copulation. For some 
years this extraordinary performance furnished material for a rather 
acrimonious discussion among German and Austrian entomologists. 
In 1899 Aldrich and Turley observed another fly, since appropriately 
called Empis aérobatica, of the same natural family, the Empidide, 
in the mountains of Idaho. The male of this species was seen to pre- 
sent the female with a beautiful frothy balloon, or diminutive Zep- 
pelin, and closer observation showed that the gift bore at one end a 
minute dead fly of a different species. This behavior was if anything 
even more inexplicable than that of Hilara sartor, and speculation, 
powerless to suggest its meaning, rested till Howlett and Hamm began 
to study the habits of various Empidide in England. They found an 
extraordinary diversity in the behavior of these flies representing the 
following series of stages in the development of the instinct of Hilara 
Sartor. 

The first stage is seen in the ancestors of the Empidida, the in- 
trepid robber flies of the family Asilide, both sexes of which capture 
and devour insect prey before mating, because like some other adult 
insects, they need food in order to develop their eggs and sperm. 

The second stage is seen in various species of Empis. According 
to Howlett the females of E. borealis dance up and down in the air in 
swarms till the males put in an appearance one by one, each bearing 
in his claws a recently killed fly of another species and hand it over 
to the female. The flies then settle on the vegetation in couples and 
copulation takes place while the females are diligently sucking the 
juices out of their wedding presents. These observations were later 
confirmed by Hamm, the assistant of Prof. Poulton at Oxford, on vari- 
ous species of Empis, Pachymeria and Rhamphomyia. 

The third stage is represented by three species of Hilara (maura, 
interstincta and aéronetha) observed by Girschner and Mik. The 
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male of these species envelops his prey with a delicate froth which 


‘eally his dried saliva and then hands it to the female. The male's 
mouth waters, so to speak, after he has captured a juicy fly, but h 
represses his desire to devour it and presents it to his mate envelope 

n the frothy evidence of his self-control. This leads directly to th 
condition seen in Empis aérobatica, the male of which has discovered 
that it is very easy to capture some weak little fly and by adding to 

a great mass of his own frothy saliva to convert it into a very accept- 
able present. 

Che fourth stage, finally, that of Hilara sartor, is easily derived 
from that of Empis aérobatica since the male of this fly simply gives 
up the hunt for prey altogether and presents his mate with a mass of 
spit-bubbles. 

But this is not the whole story. The racial history of the 
I'mpidid courtship instinct dichotomized at what I have called the 
second stage and ran off into an interesting side-line, first elucidated by 
Hamm in his study of certain common species of Hilara, long known 
to Kuropean and American entomologists. The males of these in- 
sects fly in swarms with a peculiar zigzag movement directly over the 
surface of rapidly flowing streams. It was supposed that the flies were 
merely celebrating a kind of bridal dance, but the English observer 
showed that they are really carefully scrutinizing the surface of the 
water for the bodies of small dead insects or even for minute particles 
of wood and leaves, and that as soon as such objects float within their 
reach, they eagerly seize them, carry them up into the air and hand 
them to the females, which then promptly submit to the nuptial em- 
brace while they turn their presents over and over with their legs. 
Hamm tells me that the performance can be easily and spectacularly 
demonstrated by throwing a lot of small, white objects, such as the 
ray-florets of a daisy, on the surface of the stream. As soon as they 
pass under the swarm the flies pounce on them, fish them out of the 
water and bear them aloft to their females like a lot of banners. Then 
the couples settle down on the vegetation and begin the serious busi- 
ness of procreation. 

The nuptial instinct here sketched in its various phases is un- 
usually interesting because it shows how portions of the living and 
inorganic environment may be drawn into the vortex of the developing 
impulse or craving as if they were merely so many added organs and 
how these portions of the environment change and merge into such 
purely physiological functions as secretion. The picture is not that of 
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lot of discrete tropisms or reflexes glued together like a collection 


f material particles as the mechanists would have us believe, but of 
ctivities radiating from and sustained by the simple need of the 
female for the possession of some small object, criginally. necessary 
is food but in many species now required merely for the satisfaction it 
furnishes through the tactile sense, and the need of the male to procure 
such an object as an indispensable means to the alleviation of his sexual 
ppetite. That Virgil’s varium et mutabile semper femina is not 
ctly true and that the female of such a highly endowed mammal 
man has a similar persistent instinct is only too apparent. Perhaps 
cave women had nothing to do with the cave men till the latter 
sught them steaks of the aurochs or the mammoth. But we need 
t go so far back in history to find analogies. There are females 
our midst whose coyness has been overcome by a lobster and cham- 
pagne supper, or the present of a diamond ring, a motor-car, or a bank 
ccount, and in future an a@roplane or a Zeppelin may be necessary, 
as it is in Empis aérobatica. Some, however, have been known to 
succumb to such easily procured trifles as a bunch of violets or a lock 
of hair. And if the war continues much longer and males become very 
scarce, no presents will be required, and the final condition seen in cer- 
tain male Empidids, which are accepted even when they present them- 
selves empty-handed, will, | surmise, be only too common. 

My third case has often been considerel by writers on instinct but 
never, to my knowledge, with becoming seriousness. In the higher 
l_epidoptera we find two peculiar methods of pupation, which may be 
illustrated by the milkweed: butterfly (4nosia plexippus) and the cab- 
bage butterfly (Pieris rapi). The mature caterpillar of the former 
spins with its lower lip on the under surface of a milk-weed leaf a 
button of silk and hangs from it by means of the hind legs. Soon the 
skin splits along the back and the chrysalis wriggles out and, to avoid 
falling to the ground, clamps the larval skin between two of its abdo- 
minal segments, till it can disengage its caudal end and hook it into the 
silk button. Then the shriveled skin is released and drops away and the 

| downward from the button. The 
cabbage-butterfly caterpillar spins, in addition to the silken pad, a rope- 
like girdle around the middle of its body and attaches the ends to the 
surface on which the button was spun. This girdle serves to support 
the chrysalis, very much as a papoose is held to the back of an Indian 
squaw by a strap, while the larval skin is being sloughed and the anal 


ks are inserted in the pad. 
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Now the making of these small silken attachments and the accom- 
panying behavior is a true hapaxoreic instinct of the deferred type, 
since it is unique in the life of the insect, performed with the most 
consummate skill and without imitation or previous instruction. It is 
in fact typical of the class of instincts that have elicited both the ad- 
miration and the glib explanations of natural philosophers and selec- 
tionists, largely because neither observation nor experiment throws 
any light on the historical signification of such structures and behavior. 
When we study the cases of dnosia and Pieris comparatively and his- 
torically, however, they are seen to represent the last, highly special- 
ized stages of a very long history, the course of which can be traced 
back through the moths, the ancestors of the butterflies, and the cad- 
dice flies, which are the ancestors of the moths, to the ancient and 
primitive insects of the Carboniferous age. 

There are, however, insects still living, that give us a fairly 
satisfactory picture of the early developmental stages of the spinning 
instinct. Every spring I notice that the Harvard faculty and students 
tread on great numbers of the imported ground-beetle, Carabus ne- 
moralis, because it has not yet learned to keep off the pavements around 
the college yard. If instead of putting your foot on one of these 
beetles you pick it up tenderly and give it a little piece of fresh beef- 
steak, it will return the kindness by giving you a demonstration of the 
first step in the evolutionary process that has culminated in your best 
silk socks and neck-tie. The beetle will begin by pouring a lot of 
saliva over the beefsteak and if you have it under a microscope you 
will notice that the muscle-striations in the meat soon vanish and that 
the mass becomes gelatinous and then deliquesces.* When it reaches 
this condition, which is brought about by a powerful proteolytic fer- 
ment in the saliva, the beetle swallows and assimilates the food that 
has thus been digested outside its body. This method of digestion is 
now known to be very general in both biting and sucking insects and 
the larve of some of the lower forms, after digesting the soft parts 
of their insect prey, stick the indigestible remains together with more 
viscid saliva and convert them into an overcoat for their own soft 
bodies. The viscid saliva is merely archaic silk and the salivary glands 





‘The liquid poured from the mouth of Carabus is probably not saliva but gastri 
juice, so that for this hypothetical stage in the development of the spinning instincts 
I would substitute such an employment of the saliva as that exhibited by Peripatus 
and certain larval Mycetophilids. The former catches its prey by spitting at it and 
entangling it in viscid saliva, and some of the latter spin glutinous webs of saliva for 
the same purpose 
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which produce it are actually on the road to becoming the highly 
specialized sericteries of moths like the silk worm. 

The larve of caddice flies and lower moths have for millions of 
years been making most extraordinary cases for themselves by spinning 
together any small bits of matter in their environment, such as sand- 
grains, pebbles, small sticks and leaves. They begin to use their sticky 
saliva or silk in this manner as soon as they hatch and keep on building 
cases throughout life, discarding them from time to time and con- 
structing larger ones to fit their growing bodies. This behavior can 
be easily studied under artificial conditions. One has only to push a 
caddice fly larva out of its case and place it in a jar of water containing 
small bits of glass, iron filings, bits of filter paper, etc. After wriggling 
about for a few minutes it sets to work collecting these fragments and 
spins them together with astonishing skill into a case of the form 
eculiar to its species but consisting of materials which it has never 


t 
I 
} 
\ 


vefore encountered. The caterpillars of the lower moths, which are 
very closely related to the caddice flies, spin their own feces together in 
a similar manner or roll up leaves and stitch them together with silk. 
In more specialized moths the larva remains naked and retains its 
silk in the sericteries till maturity, when it spins leaves or other objects 
together and makes a single case, the cocoon, in which it pupates. A 
further stage is reached in such highly developed species as the silk 
worm, which no longer incorporate extraneous materials but make a 
perfectly elliptical cocoon of pure silk. In some species this substance 
is spun in such a way as greatly to facilitate the emergence of the moth 
at one end of the cocoon. In all cases, however, the cocoon of pure 
silk is spun only by attaching its first threads to foreign bodies as if to 
recall the preceding phylogenetic stages in which portions of the 
environment were actually incorporated in the fabric. The cocoon of 
the silk-worm and its allies represents the acme of the spinning instinct, 
which in the lower butterflies enters on a period of involution. Some 
Hesperid caterpillars spin a flimsy and degenerate cocoon, while other 
primitive butterflies make a structure with a Y-shaped area of denser 
silk, to which the chrysalis attaches itself. “Che cocoon is then omitted 
and the Y alone survives and is separated into twe masses of silk, one 
of which, corresponding to the branches of the letter, becomes the 
girdle of Pieris, while the stem of the Y contracts to form the button. 
Finally, in Anosia the girdle is omitted and the minute button, from 
which the chrysalis hangs, alone persists as the last vestige of the 
cocoon. In some insects, like the ants, a further condition, that of the 
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complete suppression of the spinning instinct, may be reached simp! 


by a progressive thinning out of the walls of the cocoon. 

lhe foregoing history is very instructive because it is so com 
plete and shows how an hapaxoreic instinct may arise from one which 
is originally repeated throughout a long period of the insects’s lif. 
lhe suppression of the spinning instinct till the close of larval life 
the higher Lepidoptera and the large amount of liquid silk thus a 
cumulated in the sericteries, seem to have enabled the insect to mak 
a single supreme and complicated effort that would otherwise hay 
been impossible. I believe that all deferred and hapaxoreic instincts 

have had a similar origin from activities originally spread ov 

life period or over a whole developmental instar. 

s thus open for the interpretation of such structures as 
ositor of the female and the copulatory organs, or “lock and ke 
arrangements, as Cope and [T. H. Morgan have called them, of both 
sexes. he selectionists and mutationists appeal with great gust 
to such structures, because they are so wonderfully adaptive althoug! 

used only once during the life-cycle of most insects. [here can 
little doubt, however, that the most ancient insects, like existing cock 
hes and termites, were long-lived and oviposited and copulatk 
itedly and not only once like their modern very highly specialized 
ndants. Hence individual experience and use and disuse 
had much to do with perfecting these socalled “passive adapt 
Similarly such phenomena as the permanent protective color 
insects may be regarded as the stereotyped. highly specializ 
»f a more ancient ability actively to change color in respons 
color changes in the environment, an ability still possessed by som 
primitive insects like the grasshoppers and mantids though much m« 
pronounced in cephalopod mollusks, fishes, amphibia and lizards. 

Of course, | do not pretend that the historical method of studying 
nstincts, as | have endeavored to illustrate it, is capable of yielding 
results of great precision or certainty. It has serious limitations, som 
of which are inherent in the limitations of the living and fossil faunas 
accessible to us. Many of the most extraordinary instincts are ¢ 
hibited only by isolated and specialized groups of species, and though 
we may be able to detect certain developmental tendencies within a 
group, it is sometimes impossible, and may always be impossible, owing 
to the extinction of the more primitive allied forms, to form any 
satisfactory conception of the origins or early stages of a particular 
instinct. To this class belong the fungus-growing instincts of the At- 
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ne ants and of certain genera of termites and the nest-spinning 
bits of certain tropical ants of the genera Camponotus, Polyrhachis 
Ovecophylla. Other limitations are inherent in the method itself 
‘ich is of such a character as to require constant revision and con- 
rable restraint and taxonomic information on the part of the one 
employs it. It is, nevertheless, sufhciently valuable to merit more 
tion on the part of modern biologists, and especially of some of 
students, whose intellects are obnubilated by the notion that 
zy begins and ends in physics and chemistry and that it is bad 
to be able to recognize at sight more than fifteen animals and ten 
lhe third method that promises important results in the study of 

s the psychopathic, for we have been taught to believe that the 
tigation of the pathological has a value second only to that of ex- 
nt. [here is much to support this view. Boris Sidis says, when 

ng to the belief that the investigation of the normal precedes 

if the pathological: ‘‘This belief is erroneous and is only given 

ice to by people who have not thought much on the subject, and 

by those who belong to the so-called “new psychology” 

\s a matter of fact the investigation of the abnor- 

n scientific research precedes that of the normal. he 
gation of the abnormal is one of the most potent  instru- 
for new discoveries. The method of experimentation, the 
powerful tool of modern science, is in fact the creation 
artificial conditions, in other words, the eftecting of the 
rmal states. Where the compound is complex, where the con- 
ent facts and their relations are imperfectly or all but unknown 
ot therefore under control, the spontaneous occurrence of some 


be greeted enthusiastically, as it displays the role 


naly ought to 

d by the modified or excluded factor. This is specially true in 

ase of mental life, where the phenomena under investigation are 
most complex in the whole domain of science, where a direct modi- 
tion of the functioning mental activity is as a rule impossible with- 
out the production of some anomaly.”’ Similar considerations have led 
ne recently to read some twenty volumes of psychoanalytic literature 
omprising the works of Freud, Jung, Brill, Adler, Ernest Jones, 
Ferenzci, Bjerre, and W. A. White, with the result that I feel as if | 
had been taking a course of swimming lessons in a veritable cesspool 
of learning. As I have not since had an opportunity to take a spiritual 
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shower-bath you will understand why my remarks throughout this 
paper lack the customary refinement of a Sunday evening discourse 

[ should, of course, be wandering entirely off my beat if I at- 
tempted seriously to discuss psychoanalysis, but I cannot refrain from 
recording a few personal impressions of what I believe to be one of the 
most extraordinary and far-reaching contributions to thought. Havy- 
ing had a fling at nearly all the types of biologists and at the non- 
biologists who have handled instinct, | now see my opportunity to get 
under the skin of the psychologists. After perusing during the past 
twenty years a small library of rose-water psychologies of the academic 
type and noticing how their authors ignore or merely hint at the ex- 
istence of such stupendous and fundamental biological phenomena as 
those of hunger, sex and fear, I should not disagree with, let us say, 
an imaginary critic recently arrived from Mars, who should express 
the opinion that many of these works read as if they had been com- 
posed by beings that had been born and bred in a belfry, castrated ir 
early infancy and fed continually for fifty years through a tube with a 
stream of liquid nutriment of constant chemical composition. ‘To put 
it drastically, most of our traditional psychologies are about as useful 
for purposes of understanding the human mind as an equal number of 
dissertations on Greek statuary would be to a student eager for a 
knowledge of anatomy. Such a student at once learns that the object 
of his investigation, the human and animal body, is very largely com- 
posed of parts offensive to the aesthetic sense, but this does not deter 
him from studying them as thoroughly as other parts. The typical 
psychologist, who might be expected to study his material in the same 
scientific spirit, does nothing of the kind, but confines his attention to 
the head and the upper extremities and drapes or ignores the other 
parts. 

Now I believe that the psychoanalysts are getting down to brass 
tacks. They have discovered that the psychologists’s game which 
seems to consist in sitting down together or with the philosophers and 
seeing who can hallucinate fastest or most subtly and clothe the results 
in the best English, is not helping us very much in solving the terribly 
insistent problems of life. They have had the courage to dig up the 
subconscious, that hotbed of all the egotism, greed, lust, pugnacity, 
cowardice, sloth, hate, and envy which every single one of us carries 
about as his inheritance from the animal world. These are all ethically 
and aesthetically very unpleasant phenomena but they are just as real 
and fundamental as our entrails, blood and reproductive organs. In 
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his matter, | am glad to admit, the theologians, with their doctrine 

f total depravity, seem to me to be nearer the truth than the psy- 

chologists. I should say, however, that our depravity is only about 
- to 90%. 

In nothing is the courage of the psychoanalysts better seen than in 

eir use of the biogenetic law. ‘They certainly employ that great 


iological slogan of the nineteenth century with a fearlessness that 


nakes the timid twentieth century biologist gasp. But making all due 
illowance for the extravagant statements of Freud and Jung and their 
disciples, any fair-minded student of human nature is compelled to 
admit that there is a very considerable residuum of accurate observa- 
tion and inference in their accounts of the dream, of the perversions 
of the nutritive and sexual instincts, of the erotic conflicts and repres- 
s and of the surviving infantilisms. If Freud told us, as he prob- 
would if he were here, that all of us who have been smoking 
this evening have merely been exhibiting a surviving nutritional in- 
fantilism with the substitution of cigars for our mothers’ breasts, we 
should, of course, exclaim, like some New England farmer confronted 
with a wildly improbable statement, Gosh/—. But after all, is the 
substitution by a man of a roll of dried Nicotiana leaves for a woman’s 
breast, any more preposterous than the Empidid’s substitution of a 
balloon of salivary bubbles for a juicy fly, or the substitution by the 
birds living near a certain village of watch-makers in France, of dis- 
carded watchworks for twigs in the construction of their nests? 
lo me one of the most striking indications that the psychoanalysts 
are on the right road is the fact that many of their theories have such 
a broad biological basis that they can be applied, exceptis excipiendis, 
to a group of animals so remote from man as the insects. This has not 
escaped Jung, who calls attention to the striking analogies between the 


nutritive caterpillar stage and human infancy, the chrysalis and the 
period of latency and the imaginal butterfly and puberty in man. There 
are even cases of repression and sublimation as in the workers of social 


insects, and did time permit I could cite examples of multiple person- 
ality or of infantilisms, i. e. larval traits which survive or reappear 
in the adults of many species. Insects undoubtedly sleep. Do they 
dream? If they do, what a pity that we shall never be able to apply 
the Freudian analysis to the dreams of that symbol of sexual repres- 
sion and sublimation, the worker ant! 

But these are trivial considerations. The great fact remains that 
the work of the psychiatrists is beginning to have its effect even on 
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such hidebound institutions as ethics, religion, education and _ juris- 
prudence, and that the knowledge that is being gained of the workings 
of our subconscious must eventually profoundly affect animal n 


less than human psychology, since the subconscious is the animal mind 
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ANY treatises have already appeared upon the use of 


| association-word reactions in detecting ideas or systems of 
| ideas which are either consciously or unconsciously sup- 
pressed. The method has become well known particularly 


through the writings of Dr. Jung who has been primarily interested 
1 bringing to consciousness the suppressed complexes which, accord- 
g to his theory are the underlying cause of various abnormal states. 
[his method of probing the subconscious by taking the time required 
to form association of ideas and by analyzing the word responses 
le to the stimulus word not only is one of the principle instru- 
nts of the psycho-analyst, but for some years has also been used 
s the basis of experiments aiming at the detection of deception. The 
method has on several occasions been used to detect actual crime, but 
for the most part such experiments have been performed under the 
artificial conditions of the laboratory in order to test the reliability 
of the results. The chief characteristic of the laboratory experiments 
s the selection of two individuals, one of whom is to carry out a series 
of acts of which the other is ignorant, The experimenter does not 
know which of the two individuals has committed the prearranged act, 
ind his task is to discover the “‘culprit’’ by subjecting both individuals 
to the word-reaction experiment. 

The details of the experiment have been clearly described by 
Professors Yerkes and Berry,’ and are well known to all experimental 
psychologists. [The method has in fact become sufficiently standard- 
ized to be used in training courses in laboratory technique.’ 

[ have each year conducted the experiment both upon a group 
of men and upon a group of women. Latterly I have added the blood 
pressure test which has been developed by Mr. W. M. Marston and 
described by him in a paper entitled “Systolic Blood Pressure Symp- 
toms of Deception.’”* 





‘The Association Reaction Method of Mental Diagnosis, Am. Jour. of Psychol., 
1909, Pp. 22-37. 

*See Langfeld & Allport’s “An Elementary Laboratory Course in Psychology,” pp. 
112-116 

‘Jour. of Exp. Psychol., April, 1917, pp. 117-163. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that an extensive literature has alread 
appeared upon this subject it seems to me that certain of the condi- 
tions and resul+s obtained this year in the experiment conducted in th 
| course for womeu are of sufficient interest to justify a description of 
the experiment in some detail. 

Twelve members of the class drew lots to decide which ones wer: 
to be the subjects in the experiment. This method of selection was 
used in order to avoid the criticism that subjects were intentionally 
chosen, whose temperaments were most conducive to a successful out- 
come of the test. It is obvious that if the guilty subject were of the 
highly emotional type and the innocent subject of the opposite type it 
would be easy to obtain positive results, especially from the blood 
pressure tests. 

‘In this experiment Subject A was extremely nervous. During 
the test her cheeks were flushed and she moved restlessly in her chair. 
In fact she seemed to show all the outward signs of guilt, and before 
the results were examined the experimenters thought her guilty. In 
reality she was innocent. Subject B was of the more stolid type. She 
seemed very self-possessed, and her attitude was one of indifference 
such as would be assumed by the unemotional or highly controlled and 
successful deceiver. An objection frequently made to the practical 
application-of this experiment is that a very nervous individual, al- 
though innocent, will be so disturbed emotionally by the mere fact of 
being examined that he will give incriminating responses. One of the 
most interesting features of the test is that this did not occur. 

The two subjects selected were given their instructions and the de- 


scription of the “crime” in sealed envelopes and were asked to leave th: 


room together. Outside they tossed a coin to decide which was to carry 
out the crime. Care was taken that the innocent subject should know 
nothing of the nature of the crime. The subject whom chance desig- 
nated as innocent opened the envelope which bore the legend “‘Direc- 
tion to innocent subject,’’ and obeyed the instructions which were as 


follows: 


‘Go into Room U and read a magazine which you will find on 
the table. When the guilty subject returns either you or she, as you 
two decide, will rap on the classroom door.” 


From Room U she could not see what was done by the other sub- 


ject. The directions to the guilty subject read: 
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“Go into the Physical Laboratory in the Gilman Building (it is 

the large room at the end of the hall on the first floor). On the right 

s you enter is a table used by the instructor, having four drawers and 

loors beneath. Open the left one of these doors and you will find on 
shelf the following articles: 

1. A bottle of alcohol. 

A bottle of coloring fluid. 

An empty bottle with label and cork. 

A typewritten letter with a stamped, addressed envelope and 
a sheet of blank paper attached. 

5. A pencil. 

‘‘Examine all these articles carefully, reading the labels. Now 
pour about one inch of alcohol into the empty bottle and fill almost 
full of water at the tap. Put in enough coloring fluid to color the 
mixture light brown, and shake thoroughly. Replace the alcohol and 

ring fluid on the shelf. 

‘‘Now take the mixture you have prepared and wrap the bottle 

th newspaper and string which you will find on the table. Copy the 
typewritten letter in your own handwriting, place it in the addressed 
envelope, and mail it in the box on Garden Street. 

‘After doing this take the parce! containing the mixture to Brown 
Nichols building. On the right as you enter the vestibule is a radiator. 
Conceal the package carefully on the floor behind the radiator. De- 
stroy both this instruction sheet and the typewritten letter which you 
have copied. Work quickly and secretly. 

“Go now to Room U and join the innocent subject. Do not tell 
her or anyone else what you have done. You or she, as you two 
decide, will then come and rap on the door of the class room.” 


lhe contents of the ‘‘typewritten letter” were: 


Cambridge, Mass., 1921. 
Dear Mr. Thurst: 
Your order containing check for twenty dollars was received. 
You will find remedy No. 3 behind radiator in Brown Nichols. Date 
of manufacture was 1873. Container changed for protection. 
Yours for further orders, 
 & A 
Che envelope provided for the mailing of this letter was ad- 
dressed to Mr. A. B. Thurst, in care of the assistant in the course. 
Che label on the bottle read ‘Scotch Rye Whiskey.”’ One of the 
bottles contained in reality water and the other Worcestershire Sauce. 
rhe subject, however, did not know this. The crime and the details 


of carrying it out were arranged so as to make the situation as real 


as possible and to arouse in the subject a strong emotional reaction 
such as would actually occur in one who had committed a misdemeanor. 
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It should be an act which the subject would hesitate to commit and 
which he would desire to conceal. In short, it should be sufficientl, 
realistic to be highly suggestive of crime. Frequently in such ex. 
periments the subject is merely placed in the situation which will arous 
the emotions, such as the handling of mice or the confrontation with a 
gruesome object; but in such instances there is an absence of the factor 
of concealment which is necessary for the true crime consciousness.’ 
When the instructions had been fulfilled one of the two subjects 
entered the classroom and was seated in a chair on the platform facing 
the class. The instructor sat next to her and gave the stimulus word 
to which she was instructed to respond with the first word which should 
come into her mind. The time was taken with a stop watch. There 
were fifty stimulus words, twenty-five of which—the crucial words— 
were related to the crime. The stimulus words were given in as quick 
succession as possible. When the list was completed the other subject 
was called and the same procedure repeated. 
| At the next meeting of the course three days later the blood pres- 
sure test was made. The subjects had been instructed not to discuss 
the experiment in the meantime nor to tell anyone which of them com- 
mitted the crime. The subject was again seated on the platform. Mr. 
W. M. Marston, a member of the Massachusetts bar, cross-examined 
the subject and Mrs. Marston took the blood pressure. A Tycos 
Sphygmomanometer was used and the systolic pressure was recorded. 
Before interrogating the subject a few blood pressure readings 
were taken in order to obtain a norm from which to calculate the rise 
in pressure due to the cross-examination. (Such a norm consists of the 
normal blood pressure plus the pressure due to the excitement of the 
situation. The subject was then asked general questions not con- 
nected with the crime in order to get any possible rise due to the con- 
versation. There then followed a period of cross-examination upon 
the events of the crime and finally a period of rest corresponding to 
the preliminary period. The blood pressure was taken during all 
these periods at an interval of about a minute. 


RESULTS 


In the table are the list of stimulus words and the reaction words 
and reaction times of the two subjects. The crucial words, that is, 
those connected with the crime, are in italics. The reaction times to 





‘For the details of the crime I am indebted to Dr. F. H. Allport who assisted me 
in the course. 
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he crucial words together with their deviations from the average are 


n separate columns from those to the non-crucial words. 
rhe reaction times of the innocent Subject A to the crucial words 
were only on the average .37 seconds longer than the reaction times 
} the non-crucial words. This is 24% of her average reaction time 
to non-crucial words. The guilty Subject B, on the other hand, showed 
a difference of .83 seconds, or 62% of her average reaction time to the 
non-crucial words. Her delay in reacting to words connected with 
the crime was over twice that of Subject A. The amount of varia- 
tion in the reaction times to the crucial words, as compared to the 
variation in the reaction times to non-crucial words, is frequently even 
more significant as an indication of guilt than is the difference in re- 
tion times. In this instance Subject A showed a difference between 
average variation of the crucial and non-crucial reaction times of 
ly + 7 1/3 per cent while Subject B showed a difference of + 41 per 
nt. Ong-is justified from a comparison of these figures alone in com- 
ig to a decision as to the guilt or innocence of the subjects. 

In my experience with these tests | have found that a compari- 
son of the reaction times and the average variations gave more valu- 
able information than an analysis of the quality of the reaction words. 
lt frequently happens that the innocent subject gives a word response 
that is closely related to the crime not because the subject is acquainted 
with any part of the crime, but because that particular association is a 
very common one to make with the stimulus word. Any judgment, 
therefore, based on such a response would be misleading. Pr ex- 
ample, Subject A responded with “rum” to “bottle,” with “Scotch”’ 
to ““whiskey”’ and with “‘postman” to “mail,” etc. On the other hand 
Subject B’s response of “‘alcohol’”’ to “‘whiskey”’ cannot in itself be con- 
sidered suspicious. In several experiments where the judgment was 
based upon the quality of the reaction words it was incorrect, while 
in the many experiments I have made in which the judgment was 
based upon a decided difference in reaction times and mean variations, 
the right subject was judged guilty. 

Attention should’ also be called to the fact that in the case of the 
innocent subject several complexes of a private nature in no way con- 
nected with the crime were set off, once by the non-crucial stimulus 
word “morphine,”’ another time by the crucial word “destroy” and a 
third time by the crucial word “Gilman.”” The word “destroy” was 
associated in the student’s mind with a recent fire in the dormitory 
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which destroyed most of her property.’ It happened in this instance 
that the lengthened reaction times practically cancelled each other. 
Such a cancellation, however, is not likely to occur when only 
fifty stimulus words are used. On account of the element of chance in 
tapping such extraneous complexes it is advisable, if possible, to use 
several hunderd stimulus words. 

In charts I and II are plotted the rise and fall of blood pressure 
of the two subjects. As Mr. Marston has shown in the above cited 
paper, the significant feature in the lying curve is the difference be- 
tween the maximum rise in the curve during the lying period and the 
average blood pressure during the pre-lying period. V The charac- 
teristic lying curve shows a gradual rise in pressure during lying with a 
fall in the post-lying period, the latter being due to the release from 
the tension of the lying period when the subject realizes that the 
ordeal is over. This is the form of the curve for the guilty Subject B. 
The difference between the maximum rise in the lying period and the 
average pressure during the pre-lying period for Subject B is+24 mm. 
as compared with only + 7 mm. for Subject A. This is of special in- 
terest from the fact stated above that Subject A was of the very nerv- 
ous type, and it might have been supposed that she would show con- 
siderable rise in pressure due to the excitement which was very evi- 
dent to anyone observing her. Subject B had herself well under con- 
trol, but the suppression of the crucial facts influenced the blood pres- 
sure in an unequivocal manner. Her maximum rise occured when 
she denied that she had been in Gilman Hall. 

Turning to Subject A’s curve we find that there is a drop instead 
of a rise at A when she was asked if she had been in Gilman Hall, an- 
other at B when she was asked about the bottle, and again at C when 
questioned about the coloring fluid. There was nothing in the situa- 
tion to cause in Subject A a feeling of relief in the post-period. Her 
curve in fact rises, due, as she informed us, to her anticipation of the 
verdict. 

An additional fact that throws light upon this problem of blood 
pressure changes is that Subject A actually lied on several occasions 


during the cross-examination. The lies, however, had no special 
significance. They were not connected with the situation, nor did 
she care whether they were believed or not. In fact they were such 
obvious lies that she must have known that they would be detected by 





*As so frequently happens the lengthening of the reaction time did not occur until 
the stimulus word which succeeded the complex-arousing word was given. 
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all those present. For instance she said she had not been at the last 


: 
| meeting of the class. Since she had taken part in the experiment at 
4 the last meeting the mis-statement was very evident to the audience. 
’ i [here was, therefore, no suppression upon her part, and consequently 
. no effect on the blood pressure. 
i 
SUMMARY 
Che following conclusions, although drawn from only one test, 
: ottered as suggestive : 
1. The average reaction time of the guilty subject to the crucial 
' words of the test was considerably larger than the average reaction 
; time to the non-crucial words. The mean variation of the former 
; was larger than that of the latter. This occurred in spite of the fact 
q that the guilty subject was of the restrained and controlled type, and 


far as outward appearances are concerned, made every effort to 
celv eC. 

2. In the word reaction test for detecting deception the reaction 
time and mean variation are more reliable factors than a qualitative 
inalysis of the reaction words. This conclusion is based not alone 





upon the results of this experiment, but upon those of a series of tests 
conducted each year in the class room. 

3. The innocent subject was much more nervous than the guilty 
subject. Nevertheless during the cross-examination the blood pres- 
sure of the guilty subject rose considerably higher than that of the 











innocent subject. This result answers the frequent criticism of the 
test that a nervous witness under cross-examination will show the 
physical symptoms of guilt. 

4. The innocent subject told several lies during the blood pres- 
sure test. She knew, however, that the prevarications were obvious to 
her auditors. The fact that these lies did not cause the characteristic 
rise in blood pressure seems to support the assumption that suppres- 


eg 


sion, which is an essential part of the deception consciousness, is a cause 


of the rise. 
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MYSTICAL ECSTASY AND HYSTERICAL DREAM-STATES 


BY CAVENDISH MOXON, M. A. 


LOS ALTOS, CAI 


HE mystics are the source and stay of all religions. The 
psycho-analytical study of mysticism is therefore an import- 
ant aid to an understanding of the normal and the morbid 
religious experience. The mystic ecstasy manifests in an 
xtreme form the unconscious forces that lie behind all religious life. 
[he strange form and the enormous extent of the mystical writings 
re a great obstacle to the non-mystical investigator. It is there- 
re a matter for gratitude that this work has been undertaken by a 
ompetent psychologist who has published his result for all to use. 
| refer to the valuable “Essai sur I’Introversion Mystique, Etude 
Psychologique de Pseudo-Denys L’Areopagite et de quelques autres 
Cas de Mysticisme’’ by Ferdinand Morel, doctor in philosophy of 
Geneva University. After briefly summarizing Dr. Morel’s conclu- 
sions I propose to show how his psychoanalytic theory of mysticism 
s supported by the psychoanalytic practice of Dr. Abraham and others. 
Under the symbolic differences of eastern and western mystics Dr, 
Morel finds a universal tendency to introversion and regression. Like 
the Indian mystics, Pseudo-Dionysius, for example, has in an extreme 
form the desire for peaceful phantasy and escape from reality. The 
spiritual world is valued by this typical speculative mystic according 
to the degree of introversion attained. Men are on the lowest level. 
\ngels are a stage higher thar men, but they still show some inter- 
est in human affairs. After angels come celestial beings rising step 
by step till, at the top, the thrones are filled with ecstatic ardor for 
God. Dr. Morel discovers that the more the libido regresses from 
the external world, the less frequent become the material symbols 
in the mystic’s writings. When the stage of ecstasy has been reached 
these symbols of objects or ideas are almost entirely replaced by the 
functional symbols of psycho-physical movement and desire. 

[¢ is important to notice that the regressive tendency and the iack 
of interest in reality, the homosexual'ty and phobia of the opposite 
sex, the masochism and timidity often appear in the mystic’s early 
years; and, in Dr. Morel’s opinion, these inborn tendencies of the 


mystics have been developed by an education and environment which 
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happened to favor the original libido trends and hinder a free de- 
velopment of a normal sexual life. 

Nothing less than a return to the intra-uterine condition can sat- 
isfy the desire of Dionysius to bury himself in a state of not-being. 
Consequently he interprets baptism to mean a rebirth from the moth- 
er’s womb. The initiation of a monk, he highly esteems as the way 
to solitude; and solitude, as we shall see below, is ever desired by the 
auto-erotic and the narcissist. Mystic ignorance is praised because 
it leads to the desired pleasure found in the functional consciousness 
of ecstasy when the outside world is entirely shut out. Dionysius has 
no desire for an absolute unconsciousness. ‘The light is ever his ulti- 
mate aim. The darkness, the ignorance, is but a threshold, a zone 
of psychic oscillation between the two worlds, a state in which the 
subject-object relation has not been entirely passed by the libido. 
For St. John of the Cross the mystic night of the soul is like the 
darkness before the dawn. ‘Before being supernaturally transform- 
ed, the soul without doubt needs to annihilate itself in the darkness, 
and to escape from the limits of its natural and reasonable life of the 
senses.’’ Likewise the will not to know is but a means to the pleas- 
ure of “une élévation voluptueuse a4 la source surintellectuelle de L’ 
amour divin.’”” When the mystic allows himself to be conducted 
across this threshold he suddenly comes into the ecstatic light. The 
centripetal aim is achieved, the mystical union beyond all expression 
is won, the ecstasy is enjoyed for an instant. ‘The fixity of a moment 
empty of all change gives the mystic the illusion of eternity; he feels 
himself sub specie aeternitatis. 

Dr. Morel finds the ecstatic experience to be bi-polar. God is a 


projected image of the narcissistic libido; a fixed pole round which 
the desire moves until it attains ecstatic unity and momentary rest. 
The Indian desire for Nirvana likewise implies a regression to the 
mother. The very position of the body in the Indian prescription 
for the production of ecstasy imitates the intra-uterine state. Accord- 


ing to Tauler, the mystic has a longing for the created to regress into 
the un-created, for ‘die Entruckung und der neugewonnene Zustand.” 
And we shall find the same word ‘Entruckung’ used of an analogous 
psychic state by Dr. Abraham following Dr. Bleuler. Eckhart ex- 
presses the deification of the ecstatic ego thus. “God and the soul 
are so unified that no creature, not even the angels can discover any 
difference between them.”’ 

Bernard of Clairvaux is an example of a more orthodox, because 
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less regressive type of mystic. He was so dominated by his Oedipus 
complex that he developed an excessive cult of “Notre Dame” and 
puzzled over the difficulty of being at once a man and also “in utero 
matris.”’ A phobia of all other women and a homo-erotic relation 
to Jesus followed. Bernard’s masochistic identification with Mary 
appears in his exclamation a propos of the wound of Christ which 
pierced Mary’s heart: “I should count myself happy if | sometimes 
felt myself pierced by the sword’s point in order that | also could 
cry: I am wounded by love.’ Bernard experienced certain brief 
‘vigil vitalisque sopor—rara 


‘ 


sleeplike states which he describes as 
hora et parva mora—O si durasset!’’ Bernard attained a primitive 
stage of object love and his desire for both male and female objects 
of worship expressed the oscillations of his strong bi-sexual trends. 
In Suso the anxiety which is so constant a symptom of auto-erotic ac- 
tivity is specially prominent. 

Mystical women lack the male mystic’s power of entirely empty- 
ing the material consciousness and also the desire for annihilation 
in the mother. Therefore they never reach the extreme regressive 
stage of the Yogis and Dionysius. Female mystical erotism is marked 
by a precise and anthropomorphic character and by frankly organic 
enjoyment of God in contrast to a more abstract vision of God sought 
by male mystics. 

It is the typical course of the ecstatic state, as seen for example 
in Dionysius, that interests us here; the turning away from reality, 
the gradual ascent to another world through obscurity to a sudden 
and momentary thrill of emotional unity. Dr. Morel makes clear the 
sexual nature of the whole experience, which implies a regression 
to an infantile manner of erotic satisfaction. And he remarks that 
the tendency to peripheral occlusion is not without analogy to the 
state preceding sleep, in which Freud has noticed momentary manifes- 
tations of narcissism. Accepting the dictum that the neurosis is the 
negative of the perversion, Dr. Morel thinks the mystics may have 
made their ascetical renunciation as the only way of avoiding both 
a sexual perversion and a more developed form of neurosis or psy- 
chosis. 

The hysterical nature of the mystical states of ecstasy has gained 
a striking confirmation from the recent psycho-analytic study of hys- 
teria. Perhaps the most relevant is that of Dr. Karl Abraham in 
cases of hysterical dream-states in the Jahrbuch fur Psychoanalytische 
und Psycho-Pathologische Forschungen, 1910. Dr. Abraham has 
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found that in each case there was originally a strong tendency to day 
dreaming, and that the hysterical dream-state was preceded by a stage 
of phantasy and exaltation. The primary day-dream passed into a 
second state of dreamy Entruckung or ecstatic feeling of rapture in 
which the familiar environment seemed unreal, and strangely changed. 
The patients themselves felt as if they were “in a dream.” The third 
stage was an emptying of consciousness: a checking of the course of 
thought. At the conclusion of the state of emptiness occurred a fourth 
stage, marked by feelings and phantasies of anxiety and depression. 
The experience was described by these patients as pleasant until the 
last stage appeared. 

One man suffering from severe hysteria had such an anxiety 
about leaving the house that he became unfitted for business and social 
life. Whenever he was made to feel his own inferiority or incapacity, 
he regularly reacted by falling into a dream state. His agoraphobia 
reminds us of the same affect noticed by Dr. Morel in the life of the 
mystics. The patient described his dream-state as at first an ever 
increasing ‘‘Enthusiasmus.”’ This imperceptibly passed over into the 
second stage of complete introversion; a shutting out of all external 
impressions. ‘‘In the phantasy,” he declared, “one loses the ground 
under one’s feet.’’ Even his own body now seemed strange and un- 
real. The third stage immediately followed with its complete ces- 
sation of thought which led to the fourth state of extreme anxiety and 


‘ 


weakness. Sometimes he tried to come down “as from a cloud” be- 
fore the unpleasant end was reached. The word “cloud” is note- 


worthy: it points to the feeling of a clouding of consciousness which 


corresponds to the dark shadows of night and to the nescience through 


which the mystics pass to the ecstatic light. 

The hysterical patients who had masturbated in childhood, waged 
a continual war in later years against this habit. Finally a compro- 
mise was found in the form of the periodic dream-states briefly 
described above. As the day-dreaming had been the prelude of their 
masturbation, so now it forms the first stage of the substitutionary 
dream-state. The second stage of rapture and isolation corresponds 
to the growing erotic excitement; and the emptying of consciousness 
symbolized the height of the orgasm at the moment of ejaculation. 
The anxiety and weakness that follows make the correspondence per- 
fect. The feeling of isolation goes back to the masturba- 
tor’s boyish desire to be alone with his phantasies. The dis- 
appearance of thoughts corresponds to the more or less complete loss 
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of consciousness which is specially apt to occur at the height of his 
sexual excitement. Some of these hysterical cases, moreover, show a 
bisexual fixation of libido which is parallel to the frequent mystical 
identification with both Jesus and Mary. And the passive attitude of 
the patient to both libido projections has its counterpart in the re- 
ligious dependence of men like St. Bernard. To the neurotic fancy 
of the hysterical patient, merely to walk alone out of the home meant 
giving up his heterosexual incestuous relation and falling into his 
homosexual temptation. So he called up anxiety to replace desire, 
and fancies of grandeur to give self-respect. Here we are reminded 
of the limitless self-centredness of mystics who did not hesitate to 
identify themselves with God, i. e. with the projection of their be- 
loved ego. Dr. Abraham noticed that the dream-states of his pa- 
tients satisfied the impulses to agression and exhibitionism: Dr. 
Morel noticed the possessive and jealously exclusive love of the mys- 
tics and their desire for spiritual nakedness at the time of their ecstatic 
vision of God. And the double hysterical desire to remain a child and 
to die is fully expressed in the mystic symbolism. One patient could 
induce his dream-state by a strong act of will not to think of anything 
in the external world, just as the mystics induced their ecstasy by 
“amor nescire’’ and “‘docta ignorantia.’’ And the hysteric describes 
as if he were a mystic the short stage of pleasure like an eternity ac- 
companied by a feeling of introversion and alteration. One of Dr. 
Sadger’s patients described the feeling that preceded his hysterical 
loss of consciousness thus: “the feeling of going back in the swing’”’ 
(which had excited him as a child and was doubtless linked to the 


previous joy of being rocked by his mother) “‘is just the same as the 
falling asleep in the absent-state which always seems to me to be 
the highest form of joy.” He then expresses the wish of St. Bernard 
for an eternity of the brief moment of ecstatic “sleep” —“‘if only one 
could fall asleep in this way for an eternity!’’ By drinking alcohol 
this patient could induce the trance state in order to indulge therein 
his homo-sexual desire to be nursed and cared for by his comrades. 
Likewise the mystics, by taking a narcotic in the form of a mental 


discipline which narrowed the attention to a point, could satisfy their 


similar unconscious desires. 

Dr. Pfister relates the case of a girl whose religious experience 
was a cloak for her auto-erotic activity. “One day” she told the 
analyst ‘‘I was pondering on the text, ‘There is no fear in love but per- 
fect love driveth out fear.’ I said to myself, ‘Let everything go; 
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yield yourself only to the father.’ Half unconsciously I did the evil 
deed. | was not ashamed. I went right to sleep. I found myself 
in the twilight state. During this mental state, it is again like the 
time when I did the forbidden thing; at that time I was as if in another 
world.” (The Psychoanalytic Method, p. 131). A total loss of 
material consciousness is impossible in the prolonged twilight-states, 
which are therefore hidden from the censor by the subsequent total 
amnesia. 

The states described above give essentially the same uncon- 
scious satisfaction to mystics and hysterics alike—a symbolically med- 
iated identification with the mother, a narcissistic and homosexual ac- 
tivity. Hence both mystics and hysterics often fail to express ade- 
quately the meaning of their rapture, the obscuration of external re- 
ality and the expulsion of thought by their affective state. An ex- 
ception was Dr. Sadger’s hysterical patient who during the analysis 
remarked upon the strange looks in a monk’s eyes, which appeared 
absentminded, far away from this world and pre-occupied by a phan- 
tasy which the hysteric felt to be caused by the same sexual need 
as produced his own absent-states. 

The mystics, we conclude, are a sub-class of hysterics. The mys- 
tic ecstasy corresponds to the four stages of the dream-states—the 
primary tendency to phantasy, the consequent will not to know the 
world, the progress through the dark night of the soul to the ineffable 
depths of light and the exhaustion that follows the ecstasy. We 
must therefore posit in the mystics as well as in the hysterics a pri- 
mary auto-erotic or narcissistic activity, a secondary repression, and a 
final return of the repressed activity in the sublimated or spiritualised 
form of a religious experience or a mystic ecstasy. It also follows 
that the mystics’ claim to sexual abstinence is only justified in so far 
as it is true that they have no desire for, but rather a phobia of normal 
sexual intercourse. For the undeveloped or regressive libido of neu- 


rotics, the mystic symbols open the way to an indulgence which is ex- 


quisitely satisfying to the self and also highly esteemed by the faith- 
ful who regard the state of ecstasy as the distinguishing mark of a 


saint. 











THE KIND OF MEN IN STATE PRISON 





BY A. W. STEARNS, M. D. AND JOHN V. CHAPMAN 


URING the year beginning May 1, 1919, and ending 
April 30, 1920, there were admitted to the Massachusetts 
State Prison at Charlestown, 107 men. All had been con- 
victed of a felony, and the shortest sentence was two and 
one-half years. From the above statement it will be seen that these 
men have all been convicted of serious crime. A study of this group 
is herein made and presented. 

When we review the life history of certain delinquents, it is hard 
to account for their conduct on the basis of normality and yet by objec- 
tive methods we are unable to demonstrate mental disease or abnorm- 
ality, unless we are willing to assume a criminal career in itself to be 
evidence of disease. When we come in contact with the environment 
of these delinquents and realize the adverse circumstances under which 
they have been nurtured, the presence of opportunities for evil and the 
deprivation of good opportunities, we are inclined to believe that such 
a bringing up is incompatible with good citizenship, and yet in this very 


environment we find delinquent members to be in the minority, and | 
can readily point to many of our finest types of manhood who have | 


developed properly, despite adverse circumstances. Thus, a proper 
balance of opinion is difficult, and though it can be made in general, 
in particular cases becomes impossible. 

We shall subject this group of 107 men to scrutiny, judging them 
by such measures as possible. During the past few years a life history 
has been taken from each man upon admission to State Prison, accord- 
ing to an outline devised by Frank L. Randall, Esq., when commis- 
sioner. During the past year, beginning with the period of this study, 
a psychiatrical opinion has been added to this history. An endeavor 
has been made to satisfy ourselves in general rather than in technical 
terms, as to what sort of a man we were dealing with, and to deter- 
mine what factors in his life history and mental make-up would tend 
to explain his being in prison,and would be of aid in prophesying o1 
planning his future career. 
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AGE 


lhe youth of the prison population is striking, the maximum 
ages being 22, 23 and 24, these three years having over 25 per cent. 
of the admissions. State Prison comes at the end of a criminal career, 
and yet we find nearly two-thirds of the admissions under 30 years of 
age. It is difficult to account for this by current explanations of 
crime on the ground of abnormal personality or character defect, for, 
if so, where are the individuals who constituted this criminal portion 
of the population twenty years ago? Doubtless many have died and 
some have been deterred by severe sentence bringing them to State 
Prison. It seems likely that the turbulence and restlessness of youth 
itself is the explanation, in part at least, and that maturity, marriage 
and economic progress tend to keep older men from committing fel- 


onies. 
AGES AT ADMISSION 


Number 
12 


MARITAL CONDITION 


The large percentage of unmarried men is in contrast with the 
marital condition of the adult population in the State at large, and 
is particularly true of the foreign born. 55.5 per cent. of the adult 
population of Massachusetts is married. We cannot say whether 
marriage has a steadying effect upon youth or whether the steadier 
type tend to marry, probably both are factors. 
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Census 

Per Cent. of 1915 
Married ; 30.8 55.5 
Married, but separated from wife ' 
Single 57. 39.6 
Widowers 04.7 4.5 
Divorced 03.7 0.3 


EDUCATION 


This compares very favorably with the general population, ex- 
cept for an excess of illiteracy. This illiteracy predominates in the 
foreign born. The 8.4 per cent. in this series compares unfavorably 
with 4.3 per cent. in the general population. 


No education; can neither read nor write 
No education; can read and write 
Evening school only; can read and write 


Common school, Two years 
Five years 
Six years 
Seven years 
Nine years 
Ten years 


Grammar School, Third grade 
4i : Fourth grade 
Fifth grade 
Sixth grade 
Seventh grade 
Fighth grade 
Ninth grade 
‘sraduates 


High School, One year 


‘ 


, Two years 
” Three years 
Four years 


Graduates 


“ec 


ce 
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High School and business college graduate 

High school, two,years and business college 

High school, three years and business college 

High school graduate and medical school 2 1-2 years.. 
High school graduate and college one year 


BIRTH PLACE 


Almost exact correlation between foreign born in prison popula- 
tion and in the state at large would tend to disprove a common belief 
that serious crime is due to our foreign population. However, certain 
features are remarkable. About 31 per cent. of the prison population 
were born in Massachusetts, compared with 53 per cent. in the general 
population. It would appear that immigration from other states is a 
greater menace than from abroad, but most of these are transients 
and not immigrants. Again 10.2 per cent. of the prison population 
were born in Italy as against 3.3 per cent. outside. This holds true 
of the Mediterregn countries in general, as this group constitutes 16 
‘per cent. of the total in prison. It is also noticeable that the large 
percentage of our population born in the British Isles contributed but 
one admission. Though 5.7 per cent. of our State population was 
born in Ireland, this group had no representation in the series. But a 
few years ago the British Isles contributed an important part of our 
prison population, so it would appear that this group has become sta- 
bilized, their place having been taken by the younger and more recent 
arrivals from the Mediterranean ports. These figures correspond in 
a general way to those of race, the exception being the negroes, who 
make up 8.4 per cent. of this series, to be contrasted with 1.2 per cent. 
of the general population. Another discrepancy is shown in citizen- 
ship, 26 per cent. of the admissions being aliens, as compared with 7.9 
per cent. population at large. The nativity of parents shows 31 per 
cent. foreign born, compared with 32 per cent. in the general popula- 


tion. 
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BIRTHPLACE 
UNITED STATES 


Massachusetts 
New York 
Maine 

Rhode Island 
California 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
Illinois 

New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Arkansas 


Missouri 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Australia 

Brazil 

British West Indies 
Canada 

England 

Finland 

Greece 


Poland (Austrian) 
Poland (German) 
Poland (Russian) 
Portugal 


Syria 
Turkey 
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FAMILY HISTORY 


The study of this feature is rather unsatisfactory because incom- 


plete, but our figures may be taken as the minimum. 


Father intemperate 

Insanity, feeble mindedness or epilepsy 
immediate family 

Both parents illiterate 

Convictions in immediate family 

Other dependency in immediate family... . 


RELIGION 


Catholic 
Protestant 
Greek orthodox 
Jewish 
Mohammedan 


MILITARY SERVICE 


There has always been an excess of veterans of the army and 


navy in the prison population, but no causative relation can be said 


to exist. It tends to controvert, however, an idea prevalent in mili- 
tary circles that such service will reform an incorrigible. In certain 
cases there appears to have been a relation between the unsettling 


influence of service in the late war and criminal conduct. 


None 


Army and navy 
In service of foreign countries 


How discharged 
Honorable 
Dishonorable 
Medical 
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ECONOMIC STATUS 


[he handicap which seems to prevail in the prison group is well 
illustrated by industrial history. Steady, skilled workers are few, and 
that which impels to crime seems also to have an adverse effect upon 
industrial progress. A large number have never followed any partic- 
ular occupation. Judgments in this matter are necessarily personal 
and opinion tentative. Classifying according to industrial progress 
gives the following: 


Skilled 
Experienced 
Unskilled 


Industrial misfits 


According to application— 
Stable 
Shiftless 
Idlers 


According to economic results— 
Dependent 
Marginal 
Comfortable 


According to property— 
Have property 
No property 


RESIDENCE 


The large number of boarders and rovers is striking. The qual- 


ity of the home is perhaps not particularly reliable, as men in general 


are loth to indict their home for their shortcomings. 


Own home 
Do not own home 


Character of home good 
Character of home not good 
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Home when committed: 
With parents 
With relatives 
With 
With woman as man and wife 
With person as boarder 


Stable 
Rover 
Intermediate 


CRIMES 


For the purposes of this study the crimes have been separated 
into three groups, as was first done in a prior study in 1915. This 
classification, according to impulse or motive, has a good deal to jus- 
tify it, and has some importance in therapy. Usually the criminal 
career of an individual is confined to one of these groups. Many of 
the crimes are the same, but we have followed the rather varied nom- 
enclature of the courts. 

Sex Offences ( Procreative Instinct ) 
Adultery 


Assault with intent to rape 
Assault with intent to carnally abuse female 


Carnal abuse of a female child 

Carnal abuse of a female child, unnatural 
and lascivious act 

Incest 


Sodomy 
Statutory rape 


An analysis of the sex offenders shows that 16 were born in the 
United States and g in foreign countries, but 5 being born in Massa- 
chusetts. 7 of the foreign born were convicted of carnal abuse of 2 
female child, 2 for incest, and 1 for sodomy. 7 of the 9 foreign born 
were arrested for the first time. 
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It is surprising that their ages are much greater than those of 
the entire series, over one-half being more than 30 years. This shows 
very clearly the effect of low cultural development and lack of oppor- 
tunity for a normal sex life. ‘These individuals differ from the general 


population in custom and opportunity more than in native mentality. 


Murder or its Attempt. (Pugnacious Instinct). 
Assault to murder 
Assault with intent to kill, being armed with 
a dangerous weapon 
Murder in the first degree 
Murder in the second degree 
Manslaughter 


But 11 of this group were born in the United States and 5 in 
Massachusetts. 10 of the 15 foreign born were convicted of their first 
offence, while the 5 born in Massachusetts had each been arrested 
many times. Their ages correspond to the general figures. 

This group contains over one-half the insane. Their crime, in 
the main, represents uncontrolled emotion, and it is obvious again 
that a lower cultural standard explains their conduct. The presence 
of most all Italians in this group would tend to point toward a tem- 
peramental peculiarity, but the lack of Italian-Americans again makes 
it appear more cultural than temperamental. Many of them are 
living a frontier life in our great cities and have kept the primitive 
standards of their former environment. They go about armed, ex- 
pecting to personally avenge insult and protect themselves, rather than 
to have recourse to the slower, but more civilized judicial process. 


Stealing. (Acquisitve Instinct). 

Assault with intent to murder and attempt to 
commit larceny 2 

Assault with intent to kill and attempt to 
commit larceny 

Assault with intent to rob, being armed.... 

Assault with intent to rob 

Breaking and entering 

Escape (original sentence for stealing).... 
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Forgery, uttering and larceny 

Larceny 

Larceny and breaking and escaping from 
House of Correction 

Larceny of auto, and robbery, being armed 

Larceny of auto, being armed 

Receiving stolen goods 

Robbery 

Robbery, being armed 


The number of this group is so large that percentages correspond 
quite closely to the general figures. But 11 out of 55 were convicted 
of their first offence, and but 13 were foreign born. ‘The mass of this 
group are young men giving a history of broken homes, neglected 
childhood and early institutional residence. They have had but short 
vacations out of prison, and have been through the various degrees #f 
penal servitude, finally landing in State Prison./ We might also say 
that they constitute a class of society by themselves. There is a cer- 
tain amount of group loyalty, and their friends, employers, associates 
and relatives are in the underworld. They seem socially irresponsible, 
but whether to explain this irresponsibility by mentality on the basis of 
character defect, or by experience on the basis of habit, is an open 
question which we shall not attempt to solve. / At any rate, their 
career represents a re-action of a particular type of an individual to a 
particular life experience. >) 


MENTAL STATUS 


There is a strong temptation to overstate the relation between 
mental disease and crime. The chief characteristic of mental disease 
is unusual conduct, not met with in the ordinary walks of life. This is 
equally true of the penal population. Whereas their conduct can be 
shown to be due to primary instincts, self interest is so completely 
abandoned, their course is so profitless, inexpedient and unwise that 
it is hard to explain it on the basis of normal psychology. There is a 
small but constant group of acute and chronic insanity, which is either 
unnoticed or ignored by the courts. This is usually immediately rec- 
ognized upon admission to the prison, and the individual transferred 
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» Bridgewater. It is usually directly related to the commission of 
crime, and in most cases would absolve the affender from guilt, yet 
though transferred to a hospital, his conviction remains. The feeble- 
ninded are found in somewhat smaller percentage than in a similar 
study above quoted. This is probably due to the excellent economic 
situation during the past two or three years. Many of the feeble- 
minded are no different from this class found out of prison, but habit- 
ual offenders among them should have had more attention by society 
than they now receive. The chronic alcoholics are usually in prison as 
a direct result of their drunkenness, while the drug users are more 
often chronic thieves, whose stealing is related to the demand for 
drugs. The term “constitutional inferiority’’ has been used to charac- 
terize a group of individuals whose peculiarities are so extreme as to 
warrant a belief in limited responsibility. For many years an attempt 
has been made to elaborate the theory which was originally contained 
in the concept of the moral imbecile, and terms like constitutional 
inferiority, psychopathic personality, etc., have been used to designate 
this class, and a useful hypothesis has been formulated, but no new 
disease entity has been isolated. 

The emotional and volitional tendencies of these individuals 
characterized as abnormal often represent a more or less normal re- 
action to an abnormal situation. Confronted by conduct which we 
cannot explain by self analysis or by normal analogy, we assume ab- 
normality and call this hypothetical disease constitutional inferiority 
or what not. This has led in many studies to a tremendous increase 
in this group, which one at least of the authors of this paper thinks 
highly improper. 


No mental disease 
Feeble-minded 
Constitutional inferiority 
Insane 

Chronic alcoholic 

Drug _ habitues 

Doubtful 
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SENTENCES 


There is a noticeable difference in sentences for similar offences 
in different parts of the State. An analysis of this would be interesting 
and afford grounds for constructive criticism, but the writers fec! 
this to be outside their province and more within that of the judiciary 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SENTENCES 
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DOUBLE SENTENCES 


and 2% to 
and 5 to 
and 7 to 
and to 
and to 


PREVIOUS CRIMINAL RECORD 


As in general, a large percentage of those admitted have had prev- 
ious arrests and convictions, and yet there is a substantial number of 
first offenders. These men form two rather separate groups in the 
prison. Evidence of badness in one group is given by a life time of 
crime and oftentimes in the other group by a single act under tremend- 


ous emotion or temptation. Usually the latter have the long sen- 


tences. 


Previous Criminal Record 
Arrested and acquitted 
Arrested but not committed 
Arrested and committed 
No prior arrests 


Previous Criminal Record—Number of Arrests 
One arrest 
Two arrests 
Three arrests 
Four arrests 
Five arrests 
Six arrests 
Seven arrests 
Eight arrests 
Nine arrests 
Indefinite number of arrests 
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Number of Terms Served 
One term 
Two terms 
Three terms 
Four terms 


Six terms 
Seven terms 
Indefinite number of terms 


Probation 

Juvenile reformatory 

Adult reformatory 

Both juvenile and adult reformatories...... 


One or More Prior Terms at Massachusetts State Prison 
One term 
Two terms 
Four terms 


Have Served Prior State Prison Terms Anywhere Including 
Massachusetts 
One term 
Two terms 
Three terms 
Four terms 
Five terms 


SUMMARY 


I An analysis is made of 107 admissions to the Charlestown 


State Prison. 

II Crimes involving sex or personal violence, devoid of inten- 
tion to steal, represent uncontrolled emotion, and are explained on the 
ground of low cultural development \rather than mental disease or 
criminal habit. 

III The relative youth of the population would tend to show 
criminal conduct to be due to neglected social problems among young 
men, rather than to permanent mental disease or traits. 
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IV Stealing lacks the emotional element found in other crimes 
id is more apt to be due to mental defect or criminal habit. The 


oup of individuals in this class while receiving the shortest sentences 


m to present a greater menace to society than those comm: tting 

egally worse crimes and receiving longer sentences. 

V 33 out of 107 present mental abnormality enough to warrant 
this fact being considered in the treatment of the case. 

VI The foreign born as individuals do not form an essential 
part of our permanent criminal problem. 

VII The present temporary institutional care of delinquents 
loes not effectually cure the individual or protect society. 

VIIi_ A medico-sociological study of individual delinquents 
forms the most rational basis for treating the individual and for form- 
ulating methods of care, and is inadequately applied. 





EDUCATION AND FREUDIANISM 


BY GEORGE HUMPHREY 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
PART I 


The Freudian Mechanisms and The Conditioned Reflex 


HERE have been appearing of late a number of books 

which purport to treat the psychology of childhood from the 

angle of the new psychology.’ Of these the latest and most 

uncompromising is perhaps the book of Wilfred Lay entitled 
“The Child’s Unconscious Mind; the Relations of Psycho Analysis to 
Education.”” (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1919). As the ter. 
minology and treatment of which this book is typical seems to be creep. 
ing into every day educational psychology, it seems worth while t 
examine it and the presuppositions upon which it rests, in order that 
educators may be spared a possible new fetish. 

Chapter I contains an important statement, “The hypothesis 
adopted in the newer psychology, which is that tentatively presented 
here as a basis for a newer science of education, is that the unconsciou 
portion of each human mind, child or adult, is an activity which plays 
an extremely important, if not an exclusively controlling, role in tl 
life of every individual.’’ The subconscious influences our every 
tion, and occasionally catches us off our guard, as when we make mis- 
takes and blunders. Lay gives a case of his own where he set the 
alarm clock to “‘silent’”’ by mistake. This, he says, was due to an un- 
conscious wish to sleep longer in the morning.» Forgetting has 
purpose, which is rooted in the unconscious. Besides, then, (Ch 
II) our conscious life, there is this unconscious stream whic! 





"We may mention Healy’s books, e. g., Mental Conflicts and Delinquencies, of th 
older school, H. Addington Bruce, Psychology and Parenthood, (New York 
Dodd Mead & Co.), as of a definitely Freudian tendency. Pfister, The Psych 
lytic Method, is uncompromisingly Freudian. Adler, “The Neurotic Constitut 
has definitely educational implications which are taken up by Lay. White’s “M: 
isms of Character Formation” should also be mentioned as applying Freudiai 
ceptions to educational problems. There is also a lengthy section on Educational 
Implications in Ernest Jones’ book referred to below. Hug Helmuth “Die Seelenleber 
des Kindes” should also be mentioned, and likewise “Echo Personalities” by Frat 
Watts, which professes to be “A short study of the contributions of abnorinal | 
chology towards the solution of some of the problems of normal education.” Cf 
Elida Evans. The Problem of the Nervous Child. 
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more truly our personality than the conscious part of our- 
ves. For often we do not know either what we really want 
e. what our unconscious wants) or what we really are. Chief 
ong our unconscious wants are the trends of sex. These strong ten- 
iencies are, by social convention, relegated to the psychological limbo 
f the unconscious by the activities of the Censor (p. 107), which is 


the Charon of the psychological underworld, deciding which of the 
vishes shall be allowed to cross into consciousness, which shall be 


kept unconscious. Between, then, conscious and unconscious there is 


continual interplay or conflict, some of the conscious wishes sinking 
back into the unconscious, and vice-versa, some of the unconscious 
wishes escaping into the conscious, openly or by various disguises. 
(his conflict is conducted by means of various mechanisms, of which 
the principal are the Censor, already mentioned. Identification, Pro- 
jection, Introjection, Compensation, Sublimation, Rationalisation, 
Symbolization. These will later be dealt with in detail, but it may 
here be mentioned that the danger of the whole-movement is exactly 
n their terminology, which seems in careless hands to approach per- 
lously near a new Faculty psychology. The unconscious is considered 
s formed largely by the individual’s early experience. Unconscious 
wishes thus created play a large part in later life, especially those 
wishes connected with early sexual experiences (p. 33). It is then 
the object of education to guard the child from the formation of harm- 
ful wishes and at the same time to see that he has at command the best 
means of tapping his subconscious power. 
Chis is the general theme of the book. ‘The latter part, as fol- 
ing more or less as an educational corollary from the first, has 
n treated very briefly, but will be dealt with more fully 
where it belongs. Now this is not the place for a detailed 
examination of the theory of psychoanalysis. That the method is 
often successful when applied by a capable physician there is no doubt. 
Otherwise it would not have been practiced for twenty centuries by 
the Catholic Church. On the other hand it is very probable that the 
success attained is due often to causes unsuspected by the analysts 
themselves. With the facts brought forward by this group of able 
clinicians we have little quarrel. But when they adduce as a theoret- 
ical substratum of their facts a variety of new psychical processes, and 
build up therefrom an entirely new theory of child and adult psychol- 
it seems time for an examination. But, let the issue be quite 
That the classification of actions under the caption of compen- 
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sation, rationalisation, etc. is practically useful we do not deny. O 

quarrel is with the rapidly growing tendency to take these classifica. 
tions, spell the names with capital letters, and create a new series of 
psychological entities, a whole mythology, looking to become as obstin 
ately established as were ever the magically endowed Association 
Apperception,’ Instinct and the like. It will be our purpose to tak 
these Freudian mechanisms as they are actually found in children and 
adults, and to show that they are not entirely new and ultimate pro. 
cesses now first brought to light by the school of Vienna, but that they 
are all explainable in terms of one common phenomenon, viz., thi 
conditioned reflex. This will mean that the nomenclature has a clini. 
cal, rather than a theoretical value; the clinical value we do not deny 


but rather endorse. 
THE COMPLEX 


One of the most frequent terms in the more modern psychology 
is the term complex. It occurs frequently in the book of Lay's whict 
we have just been discussing and in the work of Pfister on which it j 
modelled. Pfister quotes Jung as understanding by an “emotional 
toned complex,’’* ‘‘a group of ideas held together by a definite affect,’ 
and notices (p. 151) that some complexes are held together by an 
“intellectual bond.’’ Freud describes the complex as a “group o! 
ideational elements belonging together, invested with affects,’ and, 
as is to be expected the complex is described as having two parts, viz 
conscious and unconscious. Bernard Hart* (p. 61) says “such a sys- 
tem of emotionally toned ideas is termed in technical language a 
‘“complex.”” The connection between the complex and the conditioned 
reflex was pointed out by Prof. E. B. Holt. Jelliffe,® p. 138, state 
“The term ‘complex’ is a certain definite series of these conditioned 


reflexes.” The word “series” is misleading. It implies something 


far too simple. ‘‘Concatenation’’ would perhaps better describe th 


facts, but even this term is metaphorical and apt as such to lead to 


difficulties. We prefer to retain the more noncommittal term ‘“sys- 
tem.’ A complex is in fact, nothing but a system such as wi 





See Ch. XI\ WY James Talks to Teachers. 

“The Psychoanalytic Method. Moffat Yard & Co., New York, 1917 

‘Uber Psychoanalysis, p. 30, quoted by Pfister 

‘The Psychology of Insanity, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912 
*Technique of Psychoanalysis, (Nervous and Mental Diseases Pub. C 


York, 10918) 
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ve described. Hitherto, until lately, defined in terms of “ideas” 
is now brought down to terms of stimulus and response. But 


‘ 


.w a further question comes up. Pfister notices that the “‘ideas”’ 

the complex may be held together by an “intellectual bond’’; 
ut himself defines the complex as ‘a coherent group of ideas, 
motionally toned, which has fallen wholly or in greater part to the 
unconscious.””* That is to say, he makes an emotional colouring essen- 
tial, as does Hart. And yet the latter gives examples where the “‘emo- 
tional tone’’ can only be seen by a deliberate assertion that it is there. 
or example, he takes a hobby which he asserts is ‘ta system of con- 
nected ideas with a strong emotional! tone.”’ It may be that some 
hobbies may be thus described,’ but certainly the “strong emotional 
tone’ in gardening, swimming and newspaper cutting is hard to find. 
\lany people take up gardening because of the small emotional strain 
nvolved. Pfister again speaks of a “pregnancy complex” and “a 


‘ 


money complex”’ as instances of the “intellectual bond.” It might well 
questioned as to whether he is right in denying emotional tone to 
these cases, but in any case it is hard to see what he means by “‘intel- 
lectual bond.” The whole difficulty is this: What holds the ‘“com- 
plex’’ together? In the vast majority of clinical cases there was an 
motional element, and naturally, for unless the patient were pro- 
foundly disturbed in some way, the doctor would not be consulted. 
\nd profound disturbance almost always means emotion. But in our 
ew the emotion is only one of the elements of the total reaction, 
vhich is held together as a whole because it is ideally a reaction to a 
number of stimuli originally simultaneous or overlapping. ‘The emo- 
tionally toned complex of the Freudians and others is only a special 
namely that case which has most come under clinical observa- 

In ordinary life it is far from being the most important. The 

point is significant because it shows the danger of adopting whole 
heartedly a psychology which is based on pathological cases, and the 
psychology which is unfolded in Lay’s book and in Pfister is almost 
vholly thus derived. The result of the emotion—complex theory has 
been to lay far too much stress on the emotions of children. The 
vonder is that with strong emotions tied on to practically all of their 


organized actions a child ever manages to survive the nerve racking 


rdeal of a day’s play! A complex is then a system of conditioned 
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reflexes such as we have described,* and it is held together not neces. 
sarily by its emotional tone or “‘affect’’ but by the principle of the 
simultaneity of stimuli. The emotional “‘unconscious’’ complex dealt 
with by the Freudians is a very particular case, and it is quite inad- 
missible to argue therefrom as to the general nature and effects of 


complexes. 
COMPENSATION 


This is the mechanism whereby a trend which is in opposition to 
another gains strength to enable it to perform the extra work due to 
the fact that it is in opposition. It is “an exaggeration or over-devel- 
opment of conscious or foreconscious trends serving as a defense 
against unconscious wishes of an opposite character which threaten t 
break into consciousness.”"” The phenomenon is so called because of 
analogy with physiology. ‘Defect or deficiency in some organ is made 
up for by an over-development and increase of functional activity on 
the part of the same organ or of its mate. Thus the effect of a leaky 
heart valve is discounted by an increase in the frequency of the heart's 
action; disease or removal of one kidney results in an increase in size 
and functional capacity on the part of the other kidney, etc.”"® It may 
here be remarked that even in the physiological sphere there is nothing 
recondite, no mysterious law of natural ““Compensation.”” When the 
organism’s heart valve is damaged, the state of the blood and the 
other stimuli to the heart beat act on the heart just as before, on! 
now the blood goes into the stimulating state a little quicker, all the 
stimuli are a little nearer together in time than before. Hence the 
heart beats quicker. Further, it being a physiological principle that 
muscle grows by use, the heart muscle grows where the organism is 
in a sufficiently plastic state. If the organism cannot “stand” th 
quicker heart beat, it dies. Here is no wonderful physiological pro- 


} 


cess other than the simplest and most wonderful of all, the action 


of stimulus and response and the growth of muscle by use. Similarly 


for the example of the kidneys. 
Psychically, the stock example is that of the misogynist who, dis- 


appointed in love, hates all women. Having found it necessary 
inhibit his affection for one woman by a hatred of the same women 





‘“G. Humphrey The Conditioned Reflex and the Freudian Wish. This 
Feb., 1920 
Frink, Morbid Fears, New York, Moffat Yard & Co., 1918, p. 129 
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has allowed the hatred to spread to the species. It is to be noted, 
iowever, that his hatred is, in a measure, indicative of the strength 
f his former affection. Everybody recognizes that he must have 
een very badly treated to make him what he is today. Timon of 
\thens would not have become a misanthrope had he not been a phil- 
inthrope before. This is all perfectly “conscious.?’ Timon would 
himself know and consciously admit that it was his very love that had 


‘ 


turned to hate. There is in fact nothing peculiarly “unconscious” or 
even “fore-conscious’”’ about the mechanism of compensation. It func- 
tions equally well with conscious or unconscious material. But those 
cases are the more picturesque where the organism is unconscious on 
the one side of the process, and so cases of this class have received 
nore attention. Many examples are given in the psychoanalytic lit- 


iture. Frink mentions the “exaggerated anxiety so often displayed 


1 


by neurotics over the health of some person near to them. ‘“‘Thus for 


example a girl is in a continuous state of alarm about her mother.” 


|f her mother complains of being over tired, the girl thinks this pre- 
sages an apoplexy. If the telephone rings while her mother is out, she 
thinks this is a message from the police saying that her mother has 
lropped dead on the street.” Frink states that in this case the ner- 
vousness was not a sign of great love for her parent but rather of 
wishes directed against her mother, but which she had suppressed. 
Similarly in the case (p. 130) of the married woman who could not 
let her children out of her sight, and was consumed with fear for them 
the slightest provocation. The course of treatment brought out 
fact that she was unhappy with her husband but could not leave 
because of the children. Hence, she “unconsciously wished that 
might die.’’ Other interesting examples are those of a young 
man who espoused Christian Science as an antidote to a disappoint- 
ment in love. The object of her affections had turned out to be worth- 
less, so that she had “turned her mind from the bad to the good.” 
here is the case of the woman who became an ardent feminist, really 
taking pleasure all the time in being “bullied” by men. ‘These in- 
stances are, according to Frink, of actual occurrence. It is noticeable 
that in spite of the theory of the role of the unconscious in compensa- 
tion, in no less than two of the four cases given as examples the trend 
for which compensation is made is undoubtedly conscious; in a third 
ise, that of the married woman, she “had allowed herself to think 
that if she had no children she would leave him, (i. e. her hus- 
band). Frink’s own statement that “the repressed trends 
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are derived from instinct and the unconscious” is not true of his 
own examples. We shall have occasion later to comment on this 
unnecessary dragging in of the unconscious at every step. We note 
in passing that, as in the case of emotion and the complex, the 
fault comes from the fact that the theory of the unconscious has been 
built up by the clinicians, who naturally meet more cases of “‘suppres- 
sion’ of unconscious than conscious trends. A man does not go to the 
mental physician about his own conduct when he himself can explair 
it. 


EXPLANATION OF COMPENSATION 


Enough has been said to indicate what is meant by the Freudian 
mechanism of compensation. How is it caused? Is it a mysterious 
psychic process the object of which is in normal cases to preserve men- 
tal balances and which in abnormal cases over balances? Consider 
what takes place in the first example given, that of the girl with a mor- 
bid anxiety for her mother. Here we have two confronting systems 
of conditional reflexes: First a system centering round her mother and 
prompting her to protect her in every way she can. This has perhaps 
been formed by years of service for her mother. It has become so 
habituated that the sight of the mother or the sound of her voice is 
the stimulus for certain sympathetic emotions, these having accom- 
panied the thousand an one little ministrations of years. Her whole 
attitude towards her mother is one large conditioned reflex of service, 
of doing things for her. Practically every relation into which the two 
women enter has this one sided character. When the older woman 
moves in bed, it means that she is uncomfortable and the sound acts 
as a stimulus for the daughter to run and straighten out the pillow. 
When the mother sighs and says she is warm, the daughter opens the 
window. And so through all the gamut of daily life, a stimulus from 
the mother means distress on the one side, and sympathetic help on the 
other. Such relationships are common in everyday life. Almost 
wherever there is a chronic invalid there is to be found similar stat 
of affairs. A baby during the first few years of life is in exactly the 
same position. European servants have the same attitude towards 
their “‘betters.’’ Almost always the position is found in houses where 
a grown up daughter has continually lived alone with her mother from 


childhood. 
Now into our family there enters a different factor. The daugh- 
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er, growing up, desires to marry, and her mother opposes the match 

it is easy to see why. But this new system is not strong enough to 
§ break through the old. It is to be noted that she obeys her mother 
= when the latter opposes her marriage. The old relation of “‘distress- 
: | elp’’ still obtains, and in the nervous tension of the situation is a little 
exaggerated, the inhibitions always being the first to go when the 
smooth running of organism is disturbed. The girl still interprets 
ews from, or other stimuli connected with, her mother as meaning 


hat some kind of trouble has come to her parent. If her mother is 





'} out longer than usual it means that something has happened to her, 


and so on through the rest of Frink’s illustrations. It must be re- 
nembered that the girl is in a nervous state, which means that her 
| inhibitory system is lowered in tone, so that reactions which would 
iormally be blocked by the counter reflections of common sense are 


10w Operative. There is no need of a mystical faculty of Compen 
sation here. All that the example shows is that a very pronounced 
protection-system (complex) may be strong enough to conceal an 
version-system. The Freudians are quite unjustified in maintaining 
that “she really wishes for her mother’s death, and her affection is 
only ostensible.”” There is no reason why the unconscious motive 
should be any more “real’’ than the conscious. That is part of the 
great Freudian assumption.” 





[In the light of what we have said the second example, of themoth- 
r with the solicitous care for her children, becomes clear. Here again, 
: we have a protection system which functions, probably, perfectly nor- 
mally until the wife’s feelings began to be estranged from her hus- 
band. Then followed a period of nervous tension bringing a “low- 
ered resistance”’ to stimuli, i. e. lowered inhibitions, and the solicitude 
s exaggerated, along, no doubt, with her reaction to noises, pain and 
to everything else which is normally inhibited in a certain degree. 








[hat was probably why she went to the doctor. There is here no need 
to hypothecate Compensation, any more than in the other case. There 
seems certainly no need to attach a far reaching importance to the fact 


that she “had allowed herself to think that if she had had no children 





It may appear that we have read into the domestic affairs of the two ladies 
re than is justified. A certain amount of “reading in” is necessary and we have not 
d in so much as has Frink whose Freudian hypothesis compels him to believe: 

Chat she wished her mother to die. (2) That this followed as consequence ol her 
ing in childhood wished her mother to die so that she might marry her father 
hat her unreasonable worries about her mother compensate for the instinctive 
that her mother would die, ‘. e. that the cause of her worry about her mother 
her aversion for her mother 
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she would leave him.”’ Probably every mother at some time or other 
has “wished that she had no children’; but that does not cause ne 
rotic symptoms." The two cases of ““Compensation” that we have so 
far examined prove merel# that the stronger of two impulses to action 
determines the course of action (which is ex hypothesi true, for that 
is what we mean by the stronger in this connection), and that further 
a strong motive may conceal a weaker one operative in another direc- 
tion. 

Take now the case of the woman who, after a disappointment in 
love with a doctor took to Christian Science, and ‘“‘alternated between 
preaching its doctrines and railing at doctors in a quite fanatical man- 
ner until at last she broke out with neurosis.’’ Here we have a certain 
set of emotions, viz., of anger and aversion, for which a doctor is the 
stimulus. This, by ordinary conditioned reflex, becomes operative at 
the stimulus of the word “doctor,’’-—in other words, it is generalized. 
From this to active identification with a society which is avowedh 
opposed to doctors is a short step. Here psychoanalysis revealed the 
fact that she had previously been in love with the doctor, who had 
disappointed her. There is again no need to postulate ‘“Compensa 
tion.” 

The last case is slightly different. Here we have to deal with a 
woman who delighted in being bullied by the other sex. On the other 
hand she was ashamed of this part of her nature, and struggled to 
resist it. Following James’ advice, she joined a society. Here again, 
the strongest of two impulses to action impels to action. She would no 
doubt have been accustomed to think of her failing with anger. Hence 
“the slightest suggestion that women were in any way inferior to men, 
even in physical strength, would set her in a passien of the wildest 
anger and let loose a flood of vehement and for the most part unreas- 
onable denials” because she was reminded by such suggestions of her 
failing. Here, as in the other cases, we have no right to assume that 
her feminism owes its genesis to her masochism. All that we can see 
is that by the principle of the conditioned reflex a stimulus to one of the 
opposing tendencies produces emotions that are due to the other, be- 
cause the two courses of action have been experienced near together in 
time. It may be that the two trends have become each more accent- 
uated, but that is doubtful. It is much more reasonable to suppose 
that as a child she had a strong wish to conform socially, and that this 
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"Nor that she actually “wishes they might die and so be free”! 
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wish was engendered by quite other considerations than her masochis- 
tic tendency. Soon the two would come into opposition, and the case 
go on as described. 

We have thus seen no reason to set up a new mental process of 
Compensation. ‘The cases examined have been found to depend on 
different causes, what appears to be a compensatory activity being 
only incidental. ‘True it is that opposing tendencies often stand side 
by side in such a way that one masks the other. But that does not 
mean that the more obvious one owes its existence in any degree to 
the less obvious. The term “Compensation” is useful clinically as 
describing such cases, but it has implications even there, that are dan- 
gerous, and its use as describing a new “mechanism” has nothing in 
its favour. There is no such entity.” 


PROJECTION 


The next mechanism which we shall discuss is that of Projection. 
This is described by Frink (p. 156 Op. cit.) as follows:—‘‘In early 
infancy the individual has no complete appreciation of where the self 
ends and the external world begins. The small hand the baby sees 
before him he does not recognize as a part of his own person. The 
supply of milk that appears at such times as he is beset with hunger 
is not at first referred to the agency of another individual.”” He goes 
on to show that a similar confusion occurs in later life. Sometimes 
the individual imputes to himself actions, etc., which belong to others, 
at other times, conversely, he imputes to others what originates with 
himself. The first process, viz., that of subjectifying the objective is 
known as introjection or identification, the second process that of 
objectifying the subjective, is known as projection.** Thus Hart says, 





*Note—There seems some confusion among the writers as to the meaning of 
“compensation.” We have taken Frink’s view and illustrations, but there are others 
which should perhaps be mentioned. Thus Pfister (p. 456 op. cit.) speaks of “a sub- 
stitute manifestation” as compensation. Brill (p. 114) has fundamentally the same 
view as Frink, Jelliffe, Op. Cit. P. 79 identifies compensation with the theory of organ 
inferiority, q. v. below.’ Jung’ maintains (p. 281) that “the function of the uncon- 
scious is to effect a compensation and thus produce a balance.” We would point out 
here that the doctrine of psychic compensation is not necessarily related to that of 
organ inferiority, although confusion may be caused, as it undoubtedly has been 
caused, by the use of the term in connection with this latter theory. 

*Psychoanalysis, Its Theory and Practical Application, E. B. Saunders, 
1913. Philadelphia. 
*Analytical Psychology, C. G. Jung, Moffat Yard & Co., New York, 1916. 

*See Bernard Hart, p. 118, seq: Pfister, p. 272, Jelliffe, p. 119. Jung, p. 73, Psy- 
chology of the Unconscious has a typical definition. The term Introjection was employ- 
ed first by Ferenczi. 
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‘‘People who possess some fault or deficiency of which they are asham- 


ed are notoriously intolerant of that same fault or deficiency in oth- 
ers.”’ They “project” their own faults on to others. It is easier for 
us all to see the beam in our neighbor's eye because of,the mote in ou: 
own. A good example is given by Frink. A widow went to live in a 
small town, but soon grew uncomfortable because she said everyonc 
looked on her as a “designing widow.” Frink ascertained that sh: 
really was looking out for a second husband, and that the thoughts she 
attributed to her neighbors were really her own thoughts projected. 
The same thing happens constantly in ‘“‘delusions of persecution.” In- 
trojection is still more common; in its slighter forms it is simply tak- 
ing credit for what is due to other people. In its larger manifesta- 
tions it means complete identification with someone else, as happens 
normally when we “live” through a novel or a play, or when an actor 
goes through his part, abnormally when a lunatic thinks he is Julius 
Caesar. The neatest example in the world is perhaps that given by 
Aesop and quoted by Lord Bacon. “The fly sat on the axis of the 
chariot and cried, ‘Lo! what a dust I am raising.’ ’’™* 

Let us examine these two mechanisms. As our baby grows older, 
he comes to realize that if he performs certain movements certain 
things will follow. ‘That it is within his power, by actions which he can 
imitate, to produce an effect in the outside world. If now we suppose 
a baby with such facilities that whenever he moves his hand in a certain 
way a green light appears, he will soon, by the law of conditioned re- 
fixes, begin to move his hand expecting the light to appear. If one day, 
for the first time, the light appears without his moving his hand. it 
would be hard to convince that baby or that child that he had not 
moved his hand slightly. If my presence is always the signal for a 
phenomenon of a certain kind, | begin to think that this phenomenon ts 
due to me or my qualities. Examples are everywhere to find. The rich 
man’s son soon becomes convinced of his own superiority. He “intro- 
jects” the effect he has to his person, away from his bank where it be- 
longs. When I have accustomed myself to the idea of my individuality 
as a cause of any phenomenon, then by conditioned reflex when that 
phenomenon occurs I am apt to regard it as caused by myself, due to 
my personality. There may of course be, and are often in normal life, 
inhibitory reflexes which stop this process, but when as often with neu- 





“Note.—Cf. the story of the English colonel with the “drinking complex” who 
went into the sargent’s mess room one evening and found the men all standing on 
their heads. As none of them betrayed any uneasiness he retired with resolutions 
not to drink again! 
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rotics and the insane the general inhibitions are feeble, this pure intro- 
jection occurs in its most characteristic form. 

But it is not necessary to postulate even this explanation for most 
of the cases given. They reduce quite simply to examples of the 
ordinary conditioned reflex. Introjection and Projection are both sub- 
ject to the same explanation, mutatis mutandis. If we take Frink’s 
example (p. 157) of the lady who was sure that everyone thought het 
a “designing widow,”’ it is clear that she has built up within herself a 
system round the notion “husband.” This system, by conditioned 
reflex, will involve many stimuli. There will be first the stimulus of 
the presence of an unmarried, eligible man, which will probably in- 
volve the auditory stimulus of the word “bachelor” and of certain 
eligible professions, such as “doctor,” &c. Along with this there will 
have been occasions when the widow has gossiped—about men. The 
“husband” system, which is now evidently very active and “raw” (see 
partial excitation infra)*® is in a particularly favorable state for dis- 
turbance. Hence it is but a short step for the gossip and signs of gos- 
sip, which before left her unmoved to act as a stimulus to the “hus- 
band” system, leading to the accompanying idea that “she is a design- 
ing woman and ought to be ashamed of herself,” and hence, from 
recollection of previous gossip in which she herself has taken part or 
where she has overheard similar remarks being made about others, to 
the idea that they are saying she is a designing woman. This all takes 
place by successive conditioned reflexes. If it seem complicated, let it 
be remembered that in psychology as in most things simplicity is dan- 
gerous. It is much easier and more slothful mentally to set up a 
process of ‘‘Projection,”’ as a psychism by means of which subjective 
happenings are objectified. But “‘processes’’ and psychisms do not 
spring fully armored out of the womb of the unconscious. They are 
built up step by step, little by little, and step by step they may be 
resolved back into their component elements. 

Let us take another example; if I shut my eyes and press on the 
surface of the eyelid, I have a “sensation of light.’”” Here my eye 
attributes to the external world a phenomenon which is due altogether 
to my subjective self. Disturbances of the retina are in an inconceiv- 
ably large proportion of cases due to the incidence of light. Hence by 
the law of conditioned reflexes, these disturbances are so interpreted 
when they are produced quite differently. The same explanation may 





*G. Humphrey, L. C. 
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be given of many other hallucinations; changes are somehow subject- 
ively produced in the central nervous system which are generally duc 
to objective phenomena. The organism, then, by the law of condi- 
tioned reflexes, refers the disturbance in every case to such external 
phenomena.*® 

One more instance: Frink cites the case of a young woman who 
over passionately defended Mrs. Thaw. It turned out that her own 
case had been similar. Here there is a violently strong system in the 
young woman which is touched right off by the appropriate stimulus. 
Mrs. Thaw was siraply coniiected with certain experiences which had 
been her own experiences. There is here no introjection, only a reac- 
tion by appropriate stimulus to a system acquired in the girl’s own 
experience. 

The instances then that are given for Introjection and Projection 
do not make it necessary to postulate new psychical processes. There 
are undoubtedly cases, pathological and otherwise, where the organ- 
ism attributes to itself results produced by other organisms, or vice 
versa, but these pure cases are comparatively rare and can in every 
instance be explained by the principle of the conditioned reflex. The 
majority of the instances given are by no means so unusual, but can be 


shown to be ordinary cases of response to stimuli in accordance with 
the principle of the conditioned reflex. There is no special mechan- 
ism of Introjection or Projection. The phenomena are due simply to 
a system of conditioned reflexes, sometimes of unusual type. 


RATIONALIZATION 


One of the most interesting of the processes which are claimed as 
separate mental entities is that of Rationalization. This is the mech- 
anism of giving reasons—“‘the practically universal tendency to justify 
our actions or our thoughts on verbal principles.”** Lay gives the 
example of the man who cut down his cigars because of his health. 
Then when he wanted a cigar he would “reason’’—I only had a cheap 
cigar yesterday. I will get a good one today to make up for it,” or 
“his daughter would suggest a cigar, and he would take that as an 
excuse.”’ Or, when he had indigestion, he would decide that his ill 
health had nothing to do with his smoking, and there and then buy a 





“e.g. the singing in the ear produced by quinine. It is hard to persuade a child 
that this is not due to a “noise.” 
“Lay, Child’s Unconscious Mind. p. 166. 
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cigar. This is a case of Rationalization where a desire is concerned. 
Similar cases are apt to occur very often in everyday life. The man of 
a more than usually optimistic turn of mind can always find reasons 
why everything has turned out for the best; the pessimist will see 
only evil in the same occurrences. According as I belong to one or 
other of the great American parties, President Wilson is the one 
strong man in the country, whose will can surmount the burden of sick- 
ness and pain, or he is an obstinate man who has in his jealousy of 
subordinates taken too much on his own shoulders. We have an incur- 
able tendency to explanation. If the real explanation so far as we 
know it is distasteful to us, we search round until we find one which 
pleases us. A girl who is entering a hospital as a pupil nurse decides 
that Providence is best because it is cheapest. Then she discovers that 
New York is really better, because it is a larger city. The link is that 
a certain minister is leaving Providence for New York. She herself, 
even, half believes the explanations. 

One of Frink’s cases is interesting. A certain woman insisted on 
wearing nothing but black. The reason she gave and believed was 
that it was more durable.’ Frink suspected this, because her husband 
was well off and it was summer, when black clothes are uncomfort- 
able. In the course of analysis it came out that she harboured resent- 
ment against her husband, and the dressing in black was symbolical of 
her penicential feeling because of that resentment. Frink says it was 
also symbolic of her husband’s death: we need not go with him this 
far, but the important thing is that the wearing of black had for the 
woman a significance which was different from the reason she gave 
(See Frink, op. cit. p. 132). The human being must explain, must 
find a context. 

Another explanation is posible besides that of a special psychic 
faculty. When I act in any way, see anything, feel anything, I have in 
the past had experiences concomitant with similar actions. Thus in 
the case of the man and the cigars, indigestion has in the past caused 
headaches. His daughter has previously handed him a cigar and he 
has accepted it, not wishing, perhaps, to hurt the child’s feelings by 
refusal. Hence out of all the psychic ramifications of the cigar-object, 
there will be one which will fit the case as a “‘reason.’’ Why does he 
not give the “true reason?” Because, he has established am inhibi- 
tion. The act of resolution not to smoke marks, in effect, the forma- 





"Tt is doubtful whether this is even true. 
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tion of an inhibition against smoking. The original smoking habit has 
meant that certain stimuli produce the response of taking or buying a 
cigar. [hat is, a system has been built up by means of conditioned 
reflexes, by which the response “‘buying a cigar’’ is connected up with 
the incidence of the specific stimuli. The resolution not to smoke marks 
a breaking of this connection—‘‘when I want a smoke I will not buy a 
cigar.’’ Wanting a smoke and buying a cigar now have the reverse of 
a connection with that man; they have, to speak metaphorically, a 
mutual avoidance-relation. Whatever the man thinks of in connec- 
tion with the buying of a cigar it will not be the smoking stimuli—the 
“real reason.’ Hence the thought of a cigar brings up any of the 
other connections established by conditioned reflex in the man’s mind 
with the thought of cigar. He says he bought a cigar “because his 
daughter asked him,” “because he had not had one for a week’’—any- 
thing but “because he wanted a cigar.’’ It is as though the man were 
on an island, representing the purchase of a cigar, which is connected 
by bridges with other islands, representing concomitants of the pur- 
chase. The main bridge by which he has actually come, leading to the 
explanation “I wanted a cigar”, he has blocked, so he takes another, 
to the explanation “I had indigestion”, along the path of less resis- 
tance. The whole process is, of course, infinitely more dynamic than 
this illustration implies. The mental processes are in a constant and 
momentary state of flux, first one, then another more distant connec- 
tion being made, the “‘train’”’ begining at a specific stimulus and ending 
-——anywhere. But the one great principle runs through the whole 
process—the law of the conditioned reflex, of the substitution of the 
simultaneous. 

It appears from this example that when we look for an explana- 
tion we are in reality searching for secondary stimuli. To the dog in 
the laboratory who is fed when a green light appears, the light soon 
becomes the “cause” of the food to the animal. If it could be interro- 
gated it would answer that a green light always “‘meant’’ food to it, 
and that this was as far as it could go.** It looks for the invariable 
concomitant of the phenomenon of feeding, which is in this case a 
green light, the secondary stimulus. In just the same way the savage 
searched for the invariable concomitant of the phenomena he ob- 
serves.” If it is a moving stream there is a god in the water pushing 
it down to the sea. He has observed motion in trees pulled along by 





“The pragmatist position! 
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men or animals, in boats propelled by men, in wagons pulled by men 
or beasts. The visual stimulus of a man or an animal has been exper- 
ienced many times simultaneously with a moving object. Hence this 
particular moving object, the primary stimulus, is “explained” by the 


“secondary” stimulus, man or beast in the river pushing it along.’ 


Now after a time this explanation was seen not to apply. Experience 
was widened and stored, and it was seen that the man or beast theory 
(the personification theory of anthropology) did not always work. 
The reflex began to be inhibited and discriminated, until with the 
later Greeks the river was said to be pushed along by a vis viva— 
living force.*? That is, we have gone still further in our backward 
search for simultaneous stimuli; we say that it is “living force,” not 
necessarily a living man or a living animal, that pushes the river along. 
Today we say it is the force of gravitation, and Newton and later 
Einstein have demonstrated certain other concomitants of motion 
under gravitation. From the Nile God to Einstein we have the same 
process, the search back for concomitants, and the gradual discrimin- 
ation of the secondary stimuli involved when we see an object fall. 
Our great advantages over the animals are that we can profit by the 
experience of our most gifted fellows, that we can place such experi- 
ence on record, and that we can make very much finer and more com- 
plex discrimination. 

It is probable, then, that the Freudians have made at once too 
much and too little of the process of rationalization. Too much, if 
they put it down as an ultimate unanalysable process; too little by 
not recognizing that it is but a special case of an activity enormously 
important in the cultural history of man, namely the search for secon- 
dary stimuli. “Rationalization” does not necessarily involve an un- 
conscious factor. Sometimes it does and sometimes it does not. It 
is simply the process of searching for secondary stimuli. Sometimes 
the secondary stimulus that would normally come up in this search is 
shut out by an inhibition “within the organism’’; this is the particular 
case that the Freudians have taken. Sometimes the recall of the first 
secondary stimulus—concomitant phenomenon—is inhibited by fur- 
ther external phenomena, as we saw to have happened in the case of 
the law of gravitation. In neither case, again, need we postulate a 
new psychic entity. 





*See Plato’s Cimmias. 

*Some confusion may be caused by the fact that the “secondary” stimuli psycho- 
logically are “prior” logically. This has been pointed out by Aristotle, who says that 
some causes are nearer to the individual but prior in the science. Cf. An. Post. Cap 
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TRANSFERENCE 


This is defined by Frink as the case where “instead of identify- 
ing external objects or persons with himself, the individual identi- 
fies them with each other and behaves or feels towards one in a way 
that is appropriate and conditioned by experiences and impressions 
which really refer to the other. The subject is not usually conscious of 
the existence of the identification nor as a rule does he remember at all 
completely the experiences from which the transferred feelings really 
arise.”** ‘Thus it will often happen that one is attracted towards a 
person at first sight because he “reminds him” of a friend. Such a 
substitute friend will be treated often with affection until perhaps 
there comes a disillusionment so gross that the one deceived will say 
“I cannot imagine how he ever reminded me of so and so.” The 
magazine tale of the poor boy who was adopted by the rich business 
man and ultimately made his partner, all because the boy reminded 
him of his lost son, in perhaps the way he ruffles his hair or some other 
slight mannerism, undoubtedly represents what has actually happen- 
ed in many cases. We do transfer whole systems of reactions from 
person to person on very slight grounds. It is interesting to notice 
that Frink (p. 196) gives the conditioned reflex as the explanation of 
this phenomenon. “That such insignificant stimuli,” he says, “should 
have at times the power to produce such profound and apparently 
disproportionate reactions seems at first thought hardly credible or at 
least without parallel with anything else within the sphere of our 
observation. Nevertheless there is a parallel to be found” and he 
goes on to cite the work of Pavlov and others on the conditioned 
reflex. As Frink points out, the difficulty is that a detail shall produce 
the whole reaction, but he seems to think that the ordinary conditioned 
reflex accounts for this. (p. 197). This is not the case. As we have 
seen a system or reflexes involves a complexus of stimuli, and often 
if an insignificant stimulus be left out the whole system is rendered 
inoperative. On the other hand, it does sometimes happen that an 
insignificant stimulus will of itself produce the whole reaction. The 
conditions and the explanation of this phenomenon are obscure, but 
the fact is unmistakable. This is what happens in the case of “‘trans- 
ference”: I may be induced by a comparatively insignificant detail in 
a stranger’s appearance to react towards him as to a friend with the 





*Op. Cit. pp 192, 3. 
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same peculiarity. But, such cases are comparatively rare, and the 
examples given are usually explicable on different grounds. 

Two special cases deserve mention. The first is the case of trans- 
ference upon the psychoanalyst. Jelliffe uses the term almost entirely 
in that sense, maintaining, as does a psychoanalyst personally known to 
the writer, that a cure is impossible until this transfer takes place, i. e. 
until the patient regards the physician as he once regarded some other 
person, relations with whom have caused the trouble. This in the case 
of women patients is often a lover, and so it seems almost a necessity 
for the woman patient to fall in love with the analyst. The fact that 
women patients almost invariably do so fall in love is then given as 
corroborative evidence of the doctrine of Transference. It is not rec- 
ognized that the past history of these patients shows an unstable ten- 
dency in this respect, and that the stimulus is the presence of a member 
of the opposite sex. The woman is attracted by the same thing in the 
doctor as in her previous lovers and there is no need to assume trans- 
ference in any shape. The remarkable thing about the phenomenon 
of falling in love seems to be not that persons change but that they 
are relatively so stable. 

The second point is put thus by Frink: “The most important o1 
these patterns are formed in childhood, usually before the end of the 
sixth year and . . . the first source of the affects transferred is 
to be found in the relations of the child to his parents and to the other 
persons constituting his earliest environment.’’ We hope to discuss 
this question later in its educational implications, but it may be men- 
tioned that to assume that because a physician adopts a “paternal’’ air 
towards a patient, and the patient a correspondingly filial air of 
obedience to the physician, therefore and from similar considerations 
the physician is always one of the “revenants’”’ (Freud) in whom the 
neurotic patient hopes to find again the vanished figures of child- 
hood**—tthis seems a large inference from very slight premises. It is 
easy to see how an analysis can bring out the physician in the light of a 
parent “revenant’’: The child acquires, from his parents, schoolmates 
and others, the knowledge that certain gestures and tones of voice 
means anger, and that when these gestures, etc., are observable in 
others more powerful than himself it is best for him to adopt corre- 
sponding attitudes of submission, in other words not to be impertinent. 
This reaction becomes, of course, perfectly automatic, being a condi- 





Richard L. Badger, 1916, p 
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tioned reflex or a system of such. If now he observe these gestures 
in others, not those from whom he originally “learnt” their meaning, 
he naturally reacts to them. Now suppose later he has occasion to be 
treated by a psychoanalyst, who uses the “paternal” or the “intimi- 
dating” air to him, and then enquires from him what mental associa- 
tions the patient has formed with the physician, naturally the answer 
is that the patient is reminded of the parent. It does not always fol- 
low that one stimulus will bring back the whole of the system to 
which it originally belonged. One swallow does not always make a 
summer, though sometimes it does undoubtedly do so. As an instance 
of the length to which the child-in-the-adult hypothesis will lead, may 
be cited Ferenezi’s theory of hypnotism, which postulates two kinds of 
hypnosis, a maternal and paternal, depending on love and fright re- 


spectively.” 


SYMBOLIZATION 


This mechanism is, according to Freud, at the bottom of most 
of our dreams and much of our waking life. Brill** quotes the follow- 
ing definition of a symbol, viz., “‘a false perception of a marked rela- 


tion of identity or analogy between two objects which, in reality, pre- 
sent only a vague analogy.” It is pointed out that symbols “represent 
a lower form of thinking, for they identify objects which have only a 
very remote analogy.’’ Children and savages symbolize largely. Thus 
a child will let a stick stand for a gun, a cushion for a pig and books 
round the cushion for the sty. One primitive nation, “pour water into 
little holes in the floor of the pagoda as a symbol of the rain which 
they hope Buddha wil send down on the rice fields in good time.’’”* 
The twelve volumes of the Golden Bough contain a mass of details 
of primitive symbolism. The way in which the term is used in the 
Freudian psychology may be seen from the following examples.”’ In 
dreams, a room may signify either a woman or a womb . . . the 
idea of father or mother is constantly symbolized in dreams by that of 
king or queen respectively”; “the number of symbols met with in 
practice is extraordinarily high, and can certainly be counted by thous- 
ands.”** “Thinking goes on by symbolism in order to learn to deal ° 





"Opus Cit, p. 60. Cf. also Bjerre, who makes hypnosis a return to the foetal state! 

“Psychoanalysis, Phila. & London, W. B. Sanders Co. 1913, p. 65. 

*T. G. Fraser, The Golden Bough, Macmillan ror, Vol. I. p. 251. 

"Psychoanalysis. Ernest Jones, New York, Wm. Wood & Co. 1919. See the 
astonishingly erudite note on p. 144. 
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with reality in the easiest and most sparing way.” (P. 153). The 
whole literature is full of references.*’ 

After our previous discussions the explanation of symbolism will 
be almost obvious. If.we define a symbol behavioristically as that 
which serves as the stimulus for a reaction originally produced by 
another stimulus, then it is clear that by symbolization is really meant 
the process of forming a conditioned reflex or a chain of conditioned 
reflexes. | experience a certain reaction when I am with my father, 
due to his position at the head of a family. Mention of the word 
‘king’ brings up the same feeling, the element of authority being 
common in both cases. Now supposing that my father has tempor- 
arily annoyed me. The respect I have for him forbids me to think of 
any reprisals. Directly antagonistic thought against him is inhibited, 
that is to say, there is inhibition of any antagonistic thought containing 
the conception ‘father.’ The “hostility” feeling is there, but is cut 
of from connection with “father.’’ Meanwhile the thought of father 
has brought up the thought of “king,” to which hostility feeling at- 
taches itself without inhibition, and | dream I am assassinating a 
king.** That such symbolistic action occurs is indubitable. I observed 
in Hanover the page of a school history book defaced, and looking at 
it found that it gave an account of Bismark’s career. This action 
would have been recognized as symbolistic by the authorities and the 
child punished. The students of a Canadian university ‘burn in efigy 
the figure of an unpopular but strong professor. They dared not 
make a commotion in his classes, the inhibitions were too strong, and 
perhaps there also took part a sense of what was due to the university. 
There were no inhibitions against burning figures. Like all the other 
processes we have examined symbolization is nothing but a particular 
example of the formation and inhibition of conditioned reflexes. As a 
clinical convenience the term may be useful, but the use of the term as 
implying a psychological entity has no justification. 

We have now dealt with the chief of the Freudian mecha*isms, 
and found that while we would not wish to deny many of the facts, 
yet we could not acquiesce in the Freudian postulate of particular 
psychic mechanisms to explain the facts. Everything is perfectly 
explicable by the simple principle of the conditioned reflex together 








™*See White, Mechanisms of Character Formation, Macmillan 1916, Ch. V. for a 


good account. 
*See Freud for many such examples. The mechanism is parallel to that of 


rationalization. 
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with the sub-principle of conditioned inhibition and all that this im- 
plies. With the Censor we have not dealt specifically, as it will be 
clear from the foregoing discussions that this is simply another name 
for the general mass of inhibitions—negative purposes—which we 
acquire as we go through life and which govern our daily conduct.” 
Before we go on to an examination of the more technically educational 
implications of our criticism, there are still a few general tenets of the 
new school which must first be examined. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


That part of the Freudian hypotheosis which deals with the un- 
conscious has attracted most attention of all from the semi-psycholog- 
ical public. The claims made for the unconscious have been so start- 
ling that the interest was justified. Further, as it is the essence of the 
unconscious to be outside of consciousness any personal qualms caused 
by the somewhat unexpected disclosures of unconscious life within us 
were silenced. For ex hypothesi I have no knowledge of all this that 
is happening in me, and further I cannot be blamed for what I know 
nothing of. We quote a few examples of the sort of thing that is 
being maintained of the unknown life within us. 

“The index of Frink has ‘The unconscious is primitive, Uncon- 
scious has no regard for reality, Unconscious is infantile . . . Un- 
conscious contains no inhibition, no negation, no conflicts.”*° Further 
Lay tells us (p. 45 Op: cit) that the unconscious is ‘“‘ever reten- 
tive.” One of its attributes ts an absolutely unfailing memory. In 
passing it need hardly be pointed out to anyone not of the Freudian 
persuasion that this statement contains a false generalization. Never 
is a hard word, and although memory often plays strange tricks where 
unexpected things are remembered, that does not prove that thing is 
remembered. On the contrary, the experiments of Pavlov prove that 
reflexes may become inoperative in two ways: either they may die 
out, or they may be inhibited. It seems very much as if the Freudians, 
having discovered that some reflexes are brought to light by removing 
the inhibitions, have thereupon concluded that in a corresponding way 
all experiences could be brought to light by taking away the proper 





“For a second Censor, which certain doctrines of the Freudian unconscious make 


necessary, see Frink, p. 82. 
“Evidently doctors disagree. Cf. the title of Lay’s book “Man’s Unconscious Con- 


flict.” 
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nhibitions. Discovering that some things thought forgotten are 
eally not forgotten, they conclude that nothing is forgotten. 

Resuming then, ‘the unconscious is the primitive both phylo- 
genetically and ontogenetically.”*' It represents our infantile and 
primitive moorings. We, so to speak, drag it behind us like a huge 
ind heavy tail which is always weighing us down and making ascent 
dificult. This would seem perilously near a misstatement of the 
discredited recapitulation theory, especially when we read elsewhere 
that the unconscious contains the history of the race. But we let that 
pass. “It thinks, in its elemental way, and in archaic modes 
it gets great satisfaction from a feeling of superiority, of greater 
strength or power when comparing itself with the other individuals. 
It constantly resorts to any means whatever by which it may gain a 
feeling of superiority, and in this the methods‘are bizarre and grotes- 
que, not to say weird.’’** It “has an extremely subtle skill in shaping 
humans according to its desires.’”** A mother is wondering whether 
her little boy shall go fishing.”” ‘‘What is mother’s first idea?’ ‘Oh, 
I’m afraid that he might get drowned.’’ What put that idea into her 
head? The Unconscious. What would it lose if Willie got drowned? 
Nothing. It would go on wishing for more excitement. It would reap 
the intense feelings of a nine days’ talk. It sent up that idea into 
mother’s head from the depths where it has been squirming for 
aeons.**> The Unconscious is also responsible for all manifestations 
of Wit, Imagination and Genius. There is no wonder that “we ex- 
perience a feeling of awe and a sensation of being confronted with 
something of enormousness and immeasurable import when through 
the study of the newer psychology we face the infinite deeps of the 
human soul.” Is it not time to cry halt? Mental activities we admit, 
conscious and unconscious, but not this wise and bestial Caliban within 
us. At best, the Unconscious as here conceived is but a hypothesis :”* 
it is nothing more than a deduction from the facts. “‘We must assume 
the agency of unseen psychic forces if we are to regard the phenomena 
of mental life as having any law and order.” It is the great Freud- 
ian Hypothesis of Hypotheses, typical in its picturesqueness and as- 





"Frink p. 62. 

*White, Mechanisms of Character Formation, p. 98. Compare p. 63 top. 

“Lay, “Man’s Unconscious Conflict, Ch. V. 

“Pfister, p. 98. 

"Lay, Ch. vi. 

“Compare the “proofs” of the existence of the Unconscious, Pfister Op. Cit. Ch. 


“Frink, p. 33. See also Ernest Jones, O. C. pp. 122, 3. 
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sumption of existence as a separate entity. And it is more than prob- 
able that everything which it explains can be explained more simply 
by the conceptions of the conditioned reflex and the conditioned inhi- 
bition. It is time for a revision of the Freudian conception of the 
Unconscious. It is not possible here to make the exhaustive investiga- 
tion required, but it may be stated that every one of the instances that 
we have seen is capable of explanation on the simpler hypothesis of 
ordinary inhibition and inhibited inhibition. In any case the Freud- 
ians are entirely unjustified in speaking of “the Unconscious” as 
though it were a unit. Unconscious wishes there may be; but of the 
synthesis of these wishes into a system in normal cases there is no 
evidence. Some of the attributes of ‘‘the unconscious’ we have al- 
ready rejected. Against its ubiquitous dragging as a psychological 
deus ex machina we have from time to time protested. Its existence 
is, according to its own advocates a hypothesis only. This hypothe- 
sis, it has just been maintained may be replaced by the simpler one of 
the conditioned reflex combined with conditioned and inhibitioned inhi- 
bition. Further, even if we are not justified in supposing that we can 
explain all the facts by the above means, we are yet unable to accept 
the Unconscious as a unit in normal cases but must substitute the dis- 
jecta membra of a number of unconscious trends. The whole question 
needs careful examination, which would undoubtedly result in the 
demolition of a large part of the fantastic superstructure which the 
Freudians have built over the undoubted facts. 


CONFLICTS 


Another conception which is fundamental to the Freudian sys- 
tem is what is known as Conflict. The general notion of conflict is 
well described by Bernard Hart.** “Suppose that a complex is for 
some reason out of harmony with the mind as a whole, perhaps be- 
cause of its intrinsically painful nature, perhaps because it prompts to 
actions which are incompatible with the individual’s general views and 
principles. In such a case a state of “‘conflict’’ arises, a struggle, as 
it were, between the complex and the personality.’”’ He takes the case 
of a man enamoured of a woman, who is already the wife of another 
man. ‘The lover’s mind will then exhibit two complexes trending in 
opposite and incompatible directions, or the one hand the desire for 
the woman, on the other the opposing tendencies constituted by mora! 





*Psychology of Insanity, p. 78. 
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ducation and fear of consequences.” . . . ‘The individual feels 


himself torn between two lines of conduct, neither of which is possible 
on account of the resistance offered by the other.”’ This account is 
admirably clear cut and positive. The Freudians, as usual, limit the 
use of the term to cases where one element at least is unconscious 
‘‘A conflict arises in the psyche between the cravings of the “‘Uncon- 
scious” and the restrictions put upon those cravings by the conventions 
of society.”*® It is clear that there is no reason why this limitation 
should be made. It seems to be only another instance of the Freudian 
passion for dragging in the Unconscious. In our investigation we 
shall examine the conception as a whole, and all that we say will 
apply with equal force to the Freudian as to any other type of con- 
flict. 

It is dificult to discover exactly the nature of the psychic situation 
said to be involved. ‘The fundamental nature of psychomachy has 
not been made clear.’’*® Of the fact that there are two opposing 
trends there seems no doubt. Thus Healy: “A mental conflict 
occurs when two elements, or systems of elements, are out of harmony 
with one another.’’** There seems also agreement that stress is caused 
by such a mental discord. Thus Bernard Hart** “Conflict with its 
emotional tension and accompanying indecision and paralysis of action 
cannot go on indefinitely.” But as to the nature of this stress, in what 
it is caused, why it is caused, there seems an almost universal silence, 
which is the more remarkable considering the extreme importance of 
the conception for the new Psychology. White has a ciuapter*® which 
seems interesting as metaphysics but, to say the least, of vague psy- 
chological import. Healy announces that “The term mental conflict 
represents an idea which it is not difficult to understand.” Brill,’ 
speaking of hysteria as the “result of a conflict between the libido and 
the sexual repression” says “it is the mental conflict which is the 
essential causative factor and not the sexual moment as such.” But 
for explanation we look in vain. It is assumed that the term carries 
its own explanation. In fact, it seems, that the facts have been observ- 
ed and then explained by a metaphor. It is undeniable that certain 
incidents occur, certain stimuli arise, which “touch off’ diverse lines 





“Lay, Man’s Unconscious Conflict, p. 220. 

“E. Southard, Psychological Bulletin, 1917, p. 201. 

“Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. W. Healy, Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1917. 
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“P. 62. Op cit. 

“Psychanalysis, p. 25. 
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of conduct. The organism is then conceived as being torn in two by 
the opposing tendencies, and suffering therefrom of “emotional ten- 
sion, indecision and paralysis of action.’’ Just as a string which is 
pulled at both ends suffers from internal tension, so does the organism 
suffer from stress, being pulled in two directions by opposing trends." 
Now if this metaphor of tension is to hold good, there must be some- 
thing which is being pulled in different directions by two forces from 
outside. If it is said that the tension comes in the muscles which are 
being given antagonistic nerve impulses, the answer is that such antag- 
onistic impulses, do not produce tension in the muscles but simply can- 
cel out by mutual inhibition. Further, Sherrington explicitly states 
that “there is no evidence that inhibition of a tissue is ever accompan- 
ied by the slightest damage to the tissue; on the contrary it seems 
to predispose the tissue to a greater functional activity thereafter.” 
Hence, neither is the muscular system the theatre of war, nor can the 
undoubted physical harm done by “‘conflicts’’ be due to inhibition of 
the muscles. A similar line of reasoning will apply to every other part 
of the body which is controlled by the nervous system. Further, the 
‘all or none’’ law precludes any possibility of the “‘tension’’ being due 
to conflicting impulses in the same nerve fibres. 

It seems then that the seat of the “‘conflict’’ is nowhere in the 
human frame, nor can it be the frame as a whole for that would in- 
volve some one or other of the parts we have excluded. This makes 
us inclined to doubt the theory of conflict as thus stated. The essence 
of the theory is that damage is done to the organism as the bone of 
contention, as that for which two opposing forces are fighting. We 
have been able to find no part of the organism which is suffering in 
this way. 

Further, if it is the pure conflict that causes the trouble, we would 
expect to find but one generic kind of trouble. It makes no difference 
to tension of the cord whether we hang at its two ends a hundred 
weight of flour and of turkeys, ten pounds of sugar or of shot. The 
tension in the two cases is identical. Similarly, if there were some 
part of the human body (or the human body as a whole) that was 
being pulled in two different directions by two different trends, the 
conflict qua conflict should be identical in each case. This is not found 
to be so. There are many different types of conflict, issuing in as many 








“Cf. Such words as “distracted.” : 
“C. S. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System. New York, 
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different types of behaviour, and depending upon the nature of the 
opposing forces.”’ It may be said, to borrow Bernard Hart's phrase, 
that they are all marked by “emotional tension and accompanying 
indecision and paralysis of action.’’ But the indecision of a man 
hesitating whether or not to elope with his neighbour’s wife is very 
different from that of a boy wondering whether or not to take a news- 
paper. The emotions in the two cases are about as far apart as they 


could be. Psychologically speaking, the indecision is different. This 
difference seems to show that the “tension” theory is not valid. It 
seems that the “opposing’’ trends enter into the very nature of the 
“conflict” colouring it with the emotions that belong to both of thie 
contending parties. There is not one kind of ‘“Conflict’”” but many con- 
flicts, each of which is as different from the others as are the divergent 
elements which compose it. 

The state known as “Conflict” has then no ascertainable basis 
which can be designated as the seat of the “‘tension.’”’ It is, further 
no isolated, special state of the organism, but varies with the compon. 
ent elements that give rise to it. Moreover, the same state can be 
produced without the two opposing trends which are essential to the 
‘pulling in different directions” theory. 

We have referred to the Organ Inferiority idea of Alfred Adler. 
This is beginning to take an accepted place in the Freudian psychol- 
ogy. But its import has not, I think, been generally recognized. 
Briefly the theory is as follows:—a weakness in any organ or any 
part of the body will produce a profound change in the attitude of the 
organism to the outside world. If there is to be adaptation, the 
deficiency must somehow be made up. The efforts of the organism 
to make up for the inferiority in some detail may require such expen- 
diture of energy that the nervous system cannot stand the strain and a 
neurosis is found. Examples of the effect of such “organ-inferiority ’ 
are not hard to find. It happened that the writer discovered that he had 
a slight heart murmur in his third year at College. Whereas before, 
he had taken a fairly pronounced interest in athletics, running or heavy 
exercise of any kind was now forbidden. The result was a veritable 
torture—especially in those places where others were exercising. The 
feeling of inferiority was most pronounced and as painful as anything 
might well be. It was perhaps a year before it began to wear oft. 
Take the case, again, of the youthful Demosthenes, and his shame at 
being hissed from the assembly. Here there was what Adler calls 
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compensation“ for the weakness. Demosthenes’ every thought was 
henceforward bent towards making himself not only equal but even 
superior to others in his weakness. That is the general theory of 
Adler, who shows that in very many cases neuroses are produced 
which are exactly similar to the Freudian neuroses, produced, sone of 
them, without a doubt by the joint action of two impulses. The im- 
portance of Adler’s work from our point of view is that all the essen- 
tials of conflict are thus shown to arise when there is only one psychical 
element concerned. If I am tied to a post in front of food and drink 
which I cannot reach, very soon I reach a stage indistinguishable from 
that of a severe neurosis, especially if I am kept alive by judicious 
deies of water. Later I “‘go mad,” as it is called. If now instead of 
being actually kept away from the food by grossly physical means 
there are other reasons why I cannot get enough to eat if e. g. | am 
slowly starved by physical incapacity to earn a living it is probable that 
a similar state of affairs will arise.** Charcot at La Saltpetriére found 
an extraordinary number of “neurotic” cases. The actions of 
men who take part in revolutions are undoubtedly due in large meas- 
ure to disturbances of this type. If now it is not a case of obtaining 
food but of an almost equally potent urge, the attraction of the other- 
sex, and I am unable to obtain this aim by reason of some physical de- 
fect, then as Adler has shown in abundance, there is a considerable 
probability that I will develop a more or less serious neurosis. Such 
people are “queer”; dwarfs are notoriously “peculiar”; the blind are 
said to be “not normal,” as a class. The examination of Adler’s boox 
will convince that actual neuroses of such origin are far more com- 
mon than would be supposed. And they originate in the first instance 
from a physical deficiency. Later, of course, complications of a psy- 
chic nature may set in, but Adler seems right in maintaining titat it is 
the physical inferiority that is at the bottom of the trouble. 

Here, then, we have the exact setting and concomitants of a 
“conflict” with only one internal psychic element involved. This ele- 
ment is an ordinary “‘system” directed in the case of the tied up man 
and the beggar to the getting of food, and in the case of the dwarf to 
the satisfaction of the sex urge. If now we make the hindrance to the 
getting of the purpose internal or psychic instead of external or physi- 
cal we have the conventional case of conflict. Suppose, e. g. that 1 am 





“Not to be confused with the Compensation treated before, where both sides of 
the relation are purely psychic and where no inferiority-motive enters. 
“See the Chapter in Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. 
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starving and pass some food, but refuse to take it because I will not 
steal. Here is a conventional conflict. Suppose, again, I fall in love 
with my aeighbour’s wife. Here is another “conflict.” The only 
difference in the two cases is that here the hindrance is “internal” in 
the way of an inhibition, there it is “external’’ and takes the form 
of physical compulsion. The actual results, physiological and psychi- 
cal, are the same in both cases. 

Now the essential thing in the current theory of conflict is that 
the neurosis is produced by the interaction of two trends. We have 
shown that one trend can produce exactly the same result. The only 
possible conclusion is that it is not the interaction of the two trends 
that makes the trouble but one or other of the trends in itself. That is, 
that the “‘stress,’’ to adopt the metaphor, is not external to the two 
trends but internal to one or both of them. Now if we examine cases 
of “‘conflict’’ or of the other stresses which we have taken as produc- 
ing the same result as conflict, we find that there is one characteristic 
which they all have in common. All of them depend on one or two 
systems of conditioned reflexes which require, as we have seen before, 
each of them a nexus of stimuli, simultaneous successive or overlap- 
ping, to set them off. And, in every case we have taken, some of these 
stimuli are lacking. For example, on page 65 we have taken the case 
of a man tied up in front of food and drink. Here the visual stimulus 
of food is present and likewise the internal stimuli which impel to ob- 
tain food, but the food is not present either in the mouth or the stom- 
ach. The suffering of such a man will be every whit as great, to say 
the least, as that of any patient afflicted with the most violent ‘“‘con- 
flict."’ If he dies it will be found that the same degenerative changes 
have taken place in his organs as take place when there have been 
purely “psychic conflicts.” The state in which he is differs in no respect 
as far as we can see from the state of “conflict” where two psychic 
trends are involved. And it is accompanied by partial excitation of a 
powerful system. Taking the other cases we find exactly the same to be 
true. The hungry man out of work continually sees food which he 
needs but cannot take. Here there is the partially excited hunger sys- 
tem, the hindrance in this case, however, being less grossly physical 
than before. The man knows that physical force will be used against 
him if he persists in taking food from the baker’s. Once or twice he 
may escape, but in the long run he will be caught. In the case, now, 
where a man is temporarily very hungry but will not take food because 
of conscience we have the same phenomenon with a purely internal in- 
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hibition: here is partial excitation with a case of “conflict” involving 


the usual opposing trends. Similarly in the cases of the physically 
deformed man and the sexual motive. Again a powerful system is 
continually being partially excited, the hindrance being physical. 
When we take the case of the man who is struggling to resist the 
temptation to elope with his neighbour’s wife, we find precisely the 
same situation with a psychical or internal inhibition—an ordinary 
case of “‘conflict’’ with two opposing trends. The conclusion from 
these examples is inevitable. The state of mind known as conflict does 
not depend upon the opposition of two trends; it is conditioned not 
by an internal struggle but by the partial excitation of one or more 
systems of reflexes. In the case of “‘psychic’’ hindrances to complete 
excitation there are two systems involved, neither of which is com- 
pletely ‘‘touched off,” and hence the “struggle’”’ would be expected to 
be coloured with, the emotions of both systems. This we saw was 
the case in our criticism of the “battle” theory. The tension is not 
between two trends but rather the mutual internal product of the two 
trends, internal, as we have said, to each of them, not external to 
both. The physical damage is not produced by inhibition or by phys- 
ical tension of any part of the organism but is somehow connected 
with the emotion which comes from the blocking of an action already 
initiated. Just as there is no difference between the physiological ef- 
fects of emotion and exertion, so there seems to be no psychological 
difference between external restraint and internal inhibition. 

The view we have taken of conflict seems to fit in particularly 
well with the facts in other directions. It is hard to conceive of a 
neurosis arising from a complex or system which is receiving adequate 
stimulation. True it is that systems sometimes grow up in such a way 
that adequate, full stimulation is impossible. An inhibition may be 
grafted parasitically on the main structure in such a manner that the 
system cannot react as a whole. Here it would appear that we have 
full stimulation without adequate response. But as a matter of fact 
such a system taken as a whole can never be adequately excited. The 
compound stimulus which it requires is an impossible one, for it is a 
compound stimulus one element of which must satisfy the two oppo- 
site conditions of action and restraint from action. Such is the sit- 
uation when a man would have his cake and eat it too, which, as the 
proverb declares, is impossible. In these cases the only thing to do is 
to break up the system by inhibiting the inhibition or in some other 
way. These cases soon become indistinguishable from ‘‘conflict”’ 
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re there are two opposing trends, and it is doubtful whether they 
n occur, i. e., whether in such a case we should regard the inhibi- 
tion as not really forming part of the system but as constituting an 


opposing system.*° 

It is to be noted that we do not lay down that partial excitation 
as such causes “‘conflicts.’” We only maintain that when there is ‘‘con- 
fict’’ there is invariably partial excitation. Still less do we say that 
partial excitation causes all neurosis. Whether or not, given partial 
excitation, a neurosis will develop depends on several factors which we 
know and probably on several more yet unknown. Some organisms 
can “stand”? more than others, and a situation which would drive one 
man to the verge of insanity is the spice of life to another. A year on 
the stock exchange would do permanent harm to many a perfectly nor- 
mal man who leads a quiet life. Some of us would never have the 
“nerve’’ to become army aviators, however carefully we were trained. 
Whether or not a neurosis will be formed in any given situation de- 
pends on the relative strength of the organism and of the system or 
systems involved, and the extent to which they are involved. Further, 
not all cases where part of a compound stimulus is lacking produce 
what we have designated as partial excitation. We have noticed in 
our discussion of the Freudian transference that it sometimes happens 
that one detail will play the part of a psychological Atlas, bearing 
upon its shoulders the full reaction for the whole system. This, it 
should be noticed, often leads to pathological results, as in the case 
mentioned by Burnham where a little girl passed a dog kennel and 
the dog, though chained, jumped out at her, with the consequence that 
she received a severe fright. After that she could not pass the place 
without an agony of terror, and the process of extending the reflex 
was carried so far that just teasing the child, then the sight of the 
persons teasing, then stimuli so small that they could not be distin- 
guished, brought on the paroxysm. Here the normal reaction would 
have been a partial excitation of the system ‘“‘kennel--dog-place” when 





“In view of such cases where we seem to have to have all the stimuli necessary 
for full excitation but the full response does not occur it has been suggested by Dr. 
Dearborn that partial response would be a less misleading term. This seems to meet 
the one objection, but on the other hand it seems to divert attention from the fact that 
the cases usually deperd upon a definite gap in the stimuli. Farther, there cannot 
be partial response without partial stimulation and vice versa, and as we have pointed 
ut, part of the compound stimulus of a system consists of the reactions of component 
reflexes. When, owing to an inhibition, a reaction which thus is a stimulus is not 
present, it is clear that we still have only “partial excitation,” and thus our term is 
justified. What is really wanted is a term implying stimulus and response. Perhaps 
“partial reaction” weet te preferable. 
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e. g. the dog was not there, instead of this complete reproduction at 
the sight of the kennel and later at the mere thought of it. Such , 
partial excitation (granting that the shock was at first strong enough 
to weld the system together) would have caused at first a slight uneas. 
iness but would, in a normal individual, have been rapidly dissipate; 
and inhibited, the system being broken up and so to speak reabsorbed 
into the psychic fabric. 

Partial excitation takes place very often in normal life. |; 
is only when the strength of the systems involved and the ey. 
tent to which they are involved (which means the strength of the 
stimuli, internal and external) are too great relatively to the robust. 
ness of the organism that a neurosis is produced. Exactly how this 
type of neurosis is produced we do not know; but there is no doubt as 
to its intimate connection with a partially excited system of reflexes 
The space which has been given to this analysis may seem dispropor. 
tionate; but the conception of conflict is a good example of the loose. 
ness of thinking which characterises much of the newer theory. The 
whole Freudian position depends upon this notion of conflicting 
trends and the damage they do, and yet we find a prominent author- 
ity maintaining that the fundamental nature of the process is not clear 
A convenient metaphor was found and the subject dismissed. Mean. 
while the notion is gaining ground in educational psychology, and it 
is safe to predict a crop of books within the next five years describing 
the conflicts of children and the good results to be obtained for teach- 
ers by learning to understand them. Already indeed there are books 
dealing with children’s “mental conflicts’ from the point of view ot 
delinquency, and we shall conclude this account with an analysis of a 
case described by Healy (No. 10, p. 156)” of which he says “‘no case 
illustrates more clearly the relationship between mental conflict as 
cause, and delinquency, as result than the following instance of 2 
young boy whose night wandering caused his family much anxiety. 





CASE OF JOHN B. 


It was a policeman who first brought John B. before the notice 
of the authorities. The officer had heard of him from a street car 
conductor who knew of his habit of night riding, and an investigation 


— 





“And by the all or none law, this means the number of nerve fibres involved, unless 


we adopt A. Forbes’ theory. - 
"Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, Boston, Little Brown & Co. 1917. 
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the home disclosed that this had been going on for some time. 

he boy was I1 1-2, delicate in appearance, bcakward one year by the 

t test, which the examiners felt, however, did not do him justice 

g to his nervous condition. There was a history of physical deli- 

icy but no hereditary nervous trouble. ‘Iwo years before he had 
en truant for a short time” and had been sent to a private school for 

a year in consequence. “After his first adventure they watched him 
closely and did not allow him out in the evening but later he repeatedly 
stayed away from home altogether instead of returning from school 
and did not come back till the next day.’’ This happened 8 or tu 
times, and the police had found him several times on street cars early 
in the morning. Sometimes this had taken place on very cold nights 
when ‘‘he could have been anything but comfortable.” ‘“‘There had 
been no trouble at all at home to account for his staying away. We 
were witness to the great affection in which the mother and boy held 
each other. John repeatedly said that the trouble which he had caus- 
ed his family was all his own fault.” . . . Asked to tell his trouble, 
the boy said that there was “‘a bad boy whom he had known for years, 
who said “bad words’ and had ‘bad pictures.’”’ ‘He said bad words 
and | never listened to him. He said bad about girls. He had bad 
pictures.” He had talked with John B. about several matters, and 
John found it hard to forget the pictures. ‘‘Every time I think of it 
| don’t like it.” Healy gives a detailed account of the boy’s wander- 
ings which started “‘directly after hearing the neighbors tell his mother 
that Bill T. had stayed out nights riding on the cars” (p. 160). He 
had himself witnessed indecencies carried on by sailors. He never 
could give an explanation of why he stayed out at night. The boy 
denied any vicious sex practices. Here, indeed, there was a ‘‘conflict”’ 
between the boy’s ideas of what was decent and between his conduct. 
But it is prfectly clear that it is not the ‘conflict’? which caused his 
delinquency. Indeed, were it not for the inhibiting force of kis moral 
ideals, which formed one of the components of the conflict, it seems 
certain that his “delinquency” would have taken a much more serious 
form. The “conflict” was a help to the boy, certainly not, as Healy 
maintains (see above) the cause of his delinquency. It is not hard to 
see what happened. There was already developed in the boy a power- 
ful system centering about sex. This system was partially excited by 
pictures and other means (see p. 159). An integral part of the sys- 
tem is Bill T.; and complete excitation of the system would be “doing 
what Bill T. does.” (See p. 159 bottom). There is an inhibition 
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at 


against certain things that Bill T. does but not against staying out at 
night, which is also done by Bill T. Therefore when there is a stim. 
ulus to the system, not, of course, the full compound stimulus but an, 
slight stimulus® that had become connected with the general scheme. 
the boy would feel impelled to “do what Bill T. does,” and the inhib. 
tion preventing him from certain kinds of things he would “go night 
riding,” which is comparatively inhibition-free. Physiologically the 
action may be explained on a drainage hypothesis.** A stimulus starts 
a flow of energy along the paths corresponding to the system “‘sey. 
Bill T.-pictures.”” The sex outlet is blocked by inhibition, so that the 
energy flows over into the path Bill T.—go night riding, following 
the way of least resistance. Thus the whole of the Boy’s behaviour 
depends on stimulation—partial excitation—of the sex-system, which 
is an abnormal and almost pathological one. The Freudians and 
others who believe in “conflict” lose sight of the fact that a ‘ 
complex”’ which is not stimulated is perfectly harmless. It is a sleep. 
ing dog which may safely be let die. It is the stimulation in the form 
of partial excitation which causes the trouble, not the repression. 
The case we have been considering would, in the hands of an out 
and out Freudian receive far more elaborate treatment with a much 
larger explanational superstructure. First we would have heard ot 
a “sexual Trauma” (see p. 162, where it is mentioned that the boy 
had been the object of some sort of assault early in life). Then there 
would have been “Unconscious workings of the (sexual) libido” and 
a conflict between the unconscious and the conscious stirred into fur- 
ther activity by the incidents of Bill T. and the sailors, &c. There 
would have been Rationalization (p. 159, where he filled in the gaps 
in his account by inventions). Overcompensation (“It’s hard to for- 
get” . . . “he frequently showed his disapprobation of all that is 
connected with illicit sex affairs’ —he was “‘bothered,”’ &c). I dentii- 
cation—he wanted to be like Bill and then his staying out at night 
would be symbolic of the performance of sexual acts—the way his 
libido passed the Censor. Finally we should doubtless have heard o! 
“transference” to the investigator of the role of father (we hear noth 
ing of the boy’s father). As we have said before, these names hid 
a certain amount of truth, but the danger is in giving the names. hq 
boy told lies, because he had forgotten some things and other thing 
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“So slight indeed as not to consciously be noticed by the boy. “He could not s3j 


just what led him to go riding.” 
“This I regard as at least not disproved by the English school. 
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distasteful to him—there were inhibitions. His conscience seem- 
irticularly active because he was exposed to temptation. He un- 
doubtedly admired Bill. His staying out at nights was certainly con- 
nected with the sexual trouble, as we have shown. But to describe all 
these things under the metaphors of Rationalization, Compensation, 
&c., is scientifically vicious and tends to a false finality, besides imply- 
ing a host of other presuppositions not justified by the facts. Further, 
we could not agree in the main Freudian position, viz., that there was 
4 conflict between the conscious and the unconscious, nor in the as- 
sumption that it is the “conflict” that causes the trouble. As to the 
infantile experience, that may have had something to do with the 
boy’s later trouble, but we cannot see that any good purpose would be 
served by giving it the prominence that a Freudian explanation would 
demand. With regard to the transference of course it does not fel- 
low at all that the boy regarded the investigator as his father because 
he was obedient, etc., to him as he had perhaps been to his father. 


we 


ed } 


SUBLIMATION 


[here is yet one other Freudian mechanism which we have to 
examine, viz., that known as “‘Sublimation.’’ This consists “in the 
erection of a higher goal which is no longer a sexual one, for the par- 
ticular impulses, in place of the unsuitable one.” “To the contribu- 
tions of energy gained in such matter for our mental performances 
we are probably indebted for the highest cultural attainments. A pre- 
mature appearance of the repression excludes the sublimation of the 
repressed instinct; after the elimination of the repression, the way to 
sublimation becomes open again.’’** ‘This is the theory of the ulti- 
mately sexual origin of all art, philanthropy, love of knowledge and 
the like. As a corollary to the sexual origin of most that is bad in 
human nature, we are asked to ascribe to the same source all the 
higher impulses of life. The theory which is involved is that our 
interests and motives in the majority of cases are not direct but that 
they derive their energy from a sexual source. The child is said to 
have more diversified sexual functions than the adult, and the nar- 
rowing down of these until they assume the normal adult form is 
accompanied by Sublimation of the repressed tendencies. This doc- 
trine of Sublimation is perhaps the most fundamental point of the 


_ 


_ “Freud, Uber Psychoanalysis, p. 16. Quoted by Pfister. The translation is that 
of the English Edition of Pfister. 
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whole Freudian psychology. If it is tenable it means that we mus 
look to sex as the source of almost everything worth while. A detajj. 
ed examination of the whole position is again not here possible, by 
there are one or two points that should be noted. First, it does no; 
necessarily follow that because “‘psychic energy” is diverted from sey. 
ual channels into higher paths, the or:gin of that energy is necessaril 
sexual. It is true that there is a limited amount of energy in the 
body which may be used for this or that purpose.*® But we are not 
justified in concluding that, even though the theory of infantile sex. 
uality is true, the energy liberated by the repression of part of the 
child’s sexual tendencies has its origin in those tendencies. From 
Freud’s point of view this must be the case, because he maintains that 
the repressed tendencies must reappear somewhere; they cannot be 
lost. But this assumption we hold not to be justified. We hold tha 
such a repressed tendency may die absolutely away by lack of stimv- 
lation; in this case there will be available a certain amount of energy 
originally used up by what has been repressed. But the energy does 
not necessarily trace its origin to this source. 

Further, it is inconceivable that such transfer should take place 
without, it seems, any connecting link. ‘‘Whenever’’ says Pfister “| 
found passionate devotion to astronomy or postage stamps among 
married women there was always need of love in the background, as 
I showed on p. 207.’** Turning back to p. 207 we find one instance 
of each, the star science being preferred by a ladv disappointed in love 
“because it had nothing to do with eroticism.’’ Now it is undoubtedly 
possible for an action to have its origin in some other spring of action, 
as we showed in the case of the delinquent boy. But for such a trans- 
fer to be made when there is no connection, no reason, seems contrary 
to all principles of psychology, not least of the Freudian psychology 
which is nothing if not deterministic. The cases usually given are 
those of the unmarried woman who founds orphanages, of the young 
man renouncing his evil ways and turning to an austerely pure art. 
In the first of these cases there is a possible connection by means of the 
child idea, yet even this is doubtful. In the second case, unless the 
young man concerns himself with such art as is directly connected with 
sex, we can see no link between art and the repressed “‘instinct.”” ‘This 
may seem to assume the point at issue; but it would seem that there is 





“Compare note on drainage theory, p—. 
“P. 312. We presume that the learned Pastor’s translator means that there was 
always in the background a need for love. 
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ich justification for assuming on the one side as on the other, 

the burden of proof certainly lies on the side of the Freudians. 
Lastly, even if the sublimated activity originally began with a 
| context, it does not follow that it will preserve that context. I 
have a passionate interest in postage stamps because | am enam- 
of someone with that hobby; this certainly does not mean, 
ever, that any interest which I may subsequently develop in phil- 
will have any connection with my affection. That interest will 
ie to the successively added reflexes of the system I am in the 
ss of forming. One element in that system may be referabl 
eto, but as time goes on this will undoubtedly fade and become 
gether overcast by the new activities | am acquiring. It may 
d disappear entirely. The whole question is not one that can 
settled without much further study and experiment. It has on the 
ne hand been assumed by the Freudians that such a process is possible 
and that it explains much of our capability of culture. But the case 
s extraordinarily difficult, and it has not been proved. No serious 
attempt at proof seems, indeed, to have been made, and the whole 
statement remains an elaborate post hoc ergo propter hoc. ‘he doc- 
trine as it stands today cannot be accepted without much more con- 

firmatory evidence. 


CONCLUSION 


This ends our examination of the Freudian psychology. We 


have seen that in general we cannot agree with its tenets. With the 
clinical facts brought forward there is no quarrel. A large number 
of acute and suggestive observations have been made, and a largenum- 
ber of sufferers have undoubtedly received relief that could perhaps 
not have been obtained in any other way. But it is open to question 
whether the cures that have been effected were explainable as the 
treating analyst would explain them. The facts are new and valuable, 
and are 1 adoubtedly exercising a great influence on contemporary 
psychology. But the Freudian interpretation of the facts is undoubt- 
edly hasty and unjustified. Psychic processes have been set up which 
have been seen not to be ultimate processes. Fantastic assumptions 
have Leen brought forth in unnecessary prolixity. Hypotheses have 
been set up it almost seems because of their grotesqueness. The service 
of the Freudians lies, indeed, in their fact, not their theory. That the 
whole m>vement will have a far reaching effect upon the psychology 
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ee 


of the future is beyond question. But the effect will come rather frop 
the suggestiveness of the Freudian system than from its dogma. 4s } 
stands today, the doctrine is rather a viewpoint of which progressive 
science should take account than a system which it should regard ver 
seriously. 
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THE CHILD’S UNCONSCIOUS MIND’ 


BY GEORGE HUMPHREY 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


PART II* 


EFERENCE has already been made to the book of W. Lay 

entitled ““The Child’s Unconscious Mind.” We have seen 

that this is an account of ‘The Relations of Psychoanalysis 

to Education”’ (sub-title), and that it depends upon a psy- 
chology which is of questionable validity. It is the first of what looks 
to be a series of such books. The field is new and alluring, and the 
teacher, like all hard workers, is always willing to listen io anything 
that promises to give a short cut. It may then be worth while to exam- 
ine this book more closely with a view to the discovery of the precise 
way in which educators are said to be helped by the Freudian psychol- 
ogy. Differing with this psychology as we do in interpretation, rather 
than in the acceptance of the facts, it is to be expected that we shall 
find much that is suggestive and on the other hand much that is over 
drawn. 

James has pointed out' that teaching must be in accordance with 
psychology but must not expect to be derived from Psychology. A 
knowledge of psychology may prevent blunders in teaching and will 
certainly shape the course of instruction. But psychology is not of 
itself the father.of Method. Hence a certain amount of sus- 
picion is raised against a book which contains on its first page the 
statements “By virtue of the new knowledge education becomes 
more nearly a science than it has been in the past. The new knowl- 
edge is a knowledge of a hitherto unexplored, or at least unsuccess- 
fully explored, stratum of the mind as evidenced in the child. 

Now we know the true cause why (children are more educable than 
adults) and why some children do better in school than others.” ““The 
hypothesis adopted in the newer psychology which is that tentatively 
presented here as the basis for a newer science of education is the hy- 
pothesis that the unconscious . . . plays an extremely important, 
if not an exclusively controlling réle in the life of every individual.” 





*Being part two of “Education and Freudianism.” 
"Talks to Teachers. Ch. I. 
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It follows that the educator who knows nothing of the ‘‘unconscious 
portion of the human mind cannot really teach except at haphazard.” 
He is in the position of a man buying a house who has never been 
inside it. If then the hypothesis of the Freudian unconscious is the 
truth or an approximation to the truth, it is incumbent upon every 
conscientious teacher to buy this book or one like it. Now to the general 
thesis of the Unconscious several objections were raised in the previ- 
ous chapter. There were brought up in that place a number of objec- 
tions sufficient to shake belief in the theory, and it was stated that in 
all probability the facts could be explained by the principles of condi- 
tioned reflex and conditioned inhibition. Be that as it may, the impor- 
tant thing for the teacher to recognize is that the general Freudian 
theory of the unconscious is extremely problematic. Its status among 
psychologists is very precarious, and no teacher is yet justified in 
spending much time or money in acquiring knowledge of the system, 
or in introducing into his or her teaching methods based or this theory. 
A study of such a book as Lay’s may well prove advantageous in 
directing attention to previously unnoticed points about children. But 
here ends the usefulness of the book; if it leads to theorizing about 


children along Freudian lines it is dangerous. 
IDENTIFICATIONS IN SCHOOL 


The general subject of identification has been discussed above. 
The identification claimed to be most common is that between the boy 
and his mother, and the girl and her father. (See Lay p. 114). 
Our general criticism still holds good that because the child wishes 
to be like his mother he does not necessarily identify himself 
with his mother. Further, we are told that “children tend to 
identify a woman teacher with the mother and to seek from 
her the sympathy and help which they earlier received from their 
mother.” The moral drawn is that “the earliest task imposed 
upon the child in school should therefore be that which he can accom- 
plish by his own unaided efforts”! Is this in order to induce the 
child not to regard the teacher as in loco parentis? And is not this 
advice very much like the old slogan of helping the child to help him- 
self? It seems a long way round to a fact recognized since children 
began to be taught at all, if we must come to it via the Unconscious, 
Identification, and perhaps the Oedipus Myth. One who reads fur- 
ther of the “Identification of the task with the teacher’”’ almost sus- 
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pects a misprint. The text goes on to say that the task is accom- 
plished ‘for the teacher,” the moral being that the child should be 
encouraged in “independent activity towards the world of reality, the 


only taste of which procurable within the cloister of the school is 


the feeling on the part of the child that he is mastering a part of some- 
thing which is external to himself. This will not be the case if he iden- 
tifies the task with the teacher.’’ The writer seems to deplore the fact 
that so little opportunity is given for individual work; if a child ob- 
tains an individual answer to his sums, they are wrong/ It seems hard 
to avoid a reference to comic opera. The passage is a reductio ad 
absurdum.’ 

Further, we read of the teacher’s identification of the pupils with 
each other as “preventing him from regarding them as individuali- 
ties themselves.” “It is unlikely that the teacher will be able to cor- 
rect his own defective attitude towards his pupils if he is unacquainted 
with this mechanism and its operation in his own unconscious thoughts 
and acts.” There is another explanation besides that of subliminal 
identification of the necessity under which many teachers go of “hand- 
ling forty persons as one.”’ This is the principle of ‘too large classes” 
and it springs from the related principle of “too little money.” The 
doctrine of “Individuality”’ was thought of long before Identification 
began to be heard of as a principle of educational psychology. It is 
hard to resist the suspicion that the author ot the book, being familiar 
with the doctrine as set forth by Thorndike and others, has adapted 
to it his theory of identification. Certain it is that he has added 
nothing by clothing it in the Freudian garb. 

There is of course a very different reason for the child’s prefer- 
ence of studies where the teacher is personally attractive and where 
the task is accomplished for the teacher. Here is nothing but a condi- 
tioned reflex*® of the type which has been continually discussed. It is 
to be noticed, however, that the bond of attraction for the teacher is 
due rather to the teaching than to his personality outside the school 
room. It is a common remark of children that so and so, a teacher, 
is a nice man outside the classroom, implying that the classroom work 
has not interested the pupils. That is to say, in the setting of class- 
room and school a system of unfavorable conditioned: reflexes has 





_ “Tf the child wishes to be individual and make his work his own and different 
from other children’s he must have different answers to the examples, answers which 
are called wrong.” P. 117. Op. cit. What of the “World of Reality”? 

*Or rather system of reflexes. 
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been established. The pupils have been bored with the work given 
them by the teacher, and thus has developed, by the process of dis- 
crimination, a series of reactions against the teacher in the classroom. 
On the other hand, precisely the converse has been known; a master 
was unpopular with many of us at school outside the classroom but 
admitted to be a good and interesting teacher. Paradoxically enough, 
this master perhaps accomplished the end of making the pupils inde- 
pendent of him better than a more popular man might have done. 
It is certain that the successes he obtained in his field (mathematics) 
were not due to the love of anyone for him. These facts are sufficient 
proofs, if further proof be necessary, that the Freudian Identification 
is not the true explanation of the attitude of a class towards their 
work and their teacher. It is a clear case of the establishment of con- 
ditioned reflexes, which depend upon the way in which the teacher 
handles the activities of the class. There is no evidence of “‘identifica- 
tion” with the teacher. 


INTROJECTION IN SCHOOL 


We have already described and discussed Introjectica as the pro- 


cess of subjectifying the objective. On p. 120 of Lay’s book the state- 
ment is made that “this unconscious mechanism is the basis on which 
is set all the academic education of a formative or cultural type. . 

If we teach geometry it is with the implication that the clearness and 
accuracy and finality of its theorems will be introjected into the mind 
of the pupil.’’ There is need of little comment here. The implication 
is crass formal training of the most anitquated type, we had hoped. 
If this is the result of the application of Freudianism to education we 
should prefer to keep psychology out of the schooiroom altogether. 
Further on (p. 121) is to be found the astonishing statement “In the 
composition or essay the state of mind of the pupil should be projected 
upon some external object, say the air or the paper; and should show 
all the qualities that have been introjected by the teacher from the 
masterpiece.” I have been unable to discover what this means. 

As has been remarked before, the mechanism of “projection” often 
occurs in connection with the projection of reproaches. This aspect 
is discussed on p. 125 of the book under discussion. Here we find 
that the adolescent, troublesome boy is really in love with his teacher, 
and that his conduct is “prompted by a desire, unconscious on his part 
to be sure, to have her attention, to have her look at and talk to him.” 
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|_ater we learn that “her interest in him, even her irritation, is an ex- 
pression of her own unconscious wish to attract him.” The trouble in 
, classroom, then, is really a case of unconscious love making! It is of 
course true that trouble in the class is often caused by desire to attract 
ittention, but the attention of the c/ass primarily, not that of the teach- 
er. Further, love making is, according to the Freudians themselves, 
an individualistic matter. Hundreds of cases are given in the liter- 
iture to show that the normal man or woman who ts sexually attracted 
by one person (often a lover) finds it irksome to live with and associ- 
ite with another person (often a husband). ‘This seems obvious, but 
t is dangerous to take such things for granted. The sexual loving 
and being loved, courting and being courted is normally what the 
mathematicians call a one one (1, 1) relation. Hence the Freudian 
teacher must be in the happy position of being unable to be irritated 
at more than one member of the class, and that, unless she is abnor- 
mal, a boy. On the other hand her interest is in only one pupil too. 
It is no answer to this to say that actual lovemaking is not meant, but 
only a vague sexual attraction. The Freudian Unconscious, to which 
this relation is referable, recognises no such thing as a dilettante love 
making. Its intentions are strictly dishonorable. It is elemental, 
crude, Titanic, and it is only by the restraining hand of the Censor 
sitting at the door of the foreconscious that its evil purposes are 
watered down into gum pellets. 


SUBLIMINATION AND SYMPTOMATIC ACTS 


The next hundred pages or so of the book deal with the question 
of the general reaction between the “‘unconscicus and the conscious.” 
There is a distinction of thinking on the “reality” and the “pleasure- 
pain” principles. This distinction, commonly made by the Viennese 
and allied schools, we have not yet examined, but it may be mentioned 
that there are doubts as to its ultimate validity. There is no quarrel 
with Lay’s conclusion that children should be brought more into con- 
tact with reality than they now are. The only objection to his presen- 
tation of the thesis is that it has been better made before by those 
who do not believe in psychoanalysis and all that goes with it. Specific 
mention may be made of Sublimation. This is said to be “the one 
aim of formal education.” A question is here brought up which 
it is worth while to examine in detail. If we observe the conduct of a 
young child we are struck with the peculiarly purposeless nature of 
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his actions judged by the adult standard. A baby will throw out its 
arms “for nothing at all.” A little child will shout, whistle or jump 
about apparently with no reason whatever. Later, a boy in school 
will “‘fidget’’ cut his name in the desk or shuffle his feet out of shec 

perversity. Now if we are of an unimaginatively theological turn of 
mind we call such actions evidences of original sin. An adult who dis- 
figured a desk in the way that children do would undoubtedly be either 
insane or morally perverse. Hence, as no dividing line can be found 
where the child grows into the man, it was argued that the child is 
morally perverse and that his perversity is educated out of him as h 
grows up or by “conversion.” ‘Today we say that the same tendencies 
are “sublimated.”’ The originally vicious springs of action we util- 
ized for higher aims, sadism for surgery, masochism for martyrdom, 
as we saw before. The mistake is the same in each case and consists 
in attributing a psychic, cosmic significance to every act of the child. 
he circle is completed when we find trifles said to be in every was 
symptomatic. Thus Pfister‘ reports the case of a boy who “wa: 
accustomed to make frequently a peculiar grimace in which he turned 
up his nose, and finished it with the outstretched finger under it.” 
Pfister reports with great pride how he discovered from this that th 
boy was guilty of vicious habits. Freud® reports that one of his pati- 
ents had cut into the flesh of the third finger of her left hand whiie 
trimming her nails. This is interpreted as having a definite connection 
with her marriage. “A man over-burdened with worries and subject 
to occasional depressions assured me that he regularly forgot to wind 
his watch on those evenings when life seemed hard and unfriendly. In 
this omission to wind his watch he symbolically expressed that it was a 
matter of indifference to him whether he lived to see the next day.” 
‘“‘A teacher told me that one of his pupils, in spite of all admonition, 
constantly pushed his thumb through the button hole. The motive ts 
obvious. Nail polishing, picking of the nose, and tearing of the skin 


from the fingers are comprehensible in this connection.”’ Similarly 


‘‘many symptomatic acts are already obsessions before they are recog- 
nized as such. The educator can easily observe this by taking the field 
against certain striking habits in writing, for example flourishes, writ- 
ing above or below the line, shading the loops, etc. That handwrit- 
ing is full of symbolisms no one denies.”* The general criticism of 


— 





‘Op. cit. P. 79. 
*Psychopathology of Everyday Life, p. 215. (New York, MacMillan, 1915.) 
*Pfister, p. 376. 
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these examples will by now be clear. The man who forgot to wind 
1is watch was ipso facto nervous. In this state one is apt to be forget- 


ful. Similarly with the boy who made the grimace, and the other 
hildren who “‘fidgeted.”’ So too the wife who hurt her hand— it was her 
wedding day. When such an action develops into a habit, we have a 
conditioned reflex formed to the sight e. g. of the buttonhole or certain 
letails of the instruction, and when, as often happens in the cases 
quoted, the boy is in a state of nervous tension, the inhibitions usually 


perative are taken away. Now it is clear that such a philosophy as 
that before indicated threatens to do serious damage in the school- 
oom. If wherever a child is restless it is to be assumed that the par- 
‘means’ something—generally of 


‘ 


ticular form his restlessness takes 
. sexual nature at that: if pulling a grimace signifies his disgust at his 
father’s ill-treatment of his mother, the teacher being identified with 
the father; if the fact that he is unusually particular in washing him- 
self means that he has something of an unpleasant nature upon his 
onscience, and the fact that he does not wash enough betrays the 
eginning of a stingy and grasping character; if his drawing a knife 
icross his throat shows inherent masochism and losing his pocket knife 
shows that he is not in sympathy with bayonet fighting and war and 
hence that his father is a Bolshevist—if we are to believe all this, then 
the teacher 1s indeed to be omniscient and must indeed study Freudian- 
sm and the language of Symbolism and Automatism without delay. 
fortunately it is not necessary to subscribe to the Freudian interpreta- 
tion. In fact, the doctrine of the Viennese school on these points 
seems to be vitiated by no less than three false assumptions. 

First, because a Freudian physician observes in a boy the habit 
of fidgeting in a certain way, and afterwards discovers that the boy 
has bad habits, there is no reason to assume that the fidgeting is the 
symptom of the habit. Nervous boys fidget. Nervous boys some- 
times have bad habits. It does not follow from this that the particular 
form of the fidget will be symptomatic of the particular form of the 
bad habit, if such exists. Further, not all nervous boys have bad hab- 
its, although it is most likely that such as are actually suffering from 
bad habits will be most likely to come before the attention of the psy- 
choanalytically inclined physician. Suppose now that a boy was really 
a pickpocket and that the teacher observed him idly putting his hand 
into and out of his pocket. The boy is called up and interrogated 
privately by the teacher. ‘What does the word pocket recall to you?” 
Hesitancy on the part of the boy, who has a guilty conscience and 
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‘got a line on” him. The: 


thinks that the teacher has in some way 
is final confession, and a most interesting case of 
the man in the street with the boy himself. Suppose that the teach: 
had said ‘what does the word “God” mean to you?” the boy, with th 


‘ 


‘identification” o 


same guilty conscience would have been obliged to confess. Supposing 
again that the boy had refused to sit up straight: the teacher says 
“why can’t you stand upright? Does the word ‘straight’ bring any 
thing to your mind?” Consequent confession. If the child plays 
with his button the word button under the stress of cross examinatio: 
recalls a hip pocket from which the boy had stolen. If he makes pecu- 
liar motions with his fingers, these bring up to mind the motions mad 
in picking a pocket.’ (Sec. 24a). 

Now the startling thing is that ail these things might be inter- 
preted sexually and have been so interpreted by psychoanalysts. Put- 
ting the hand into the pocket, God (sexual purity), straight, fingering 
with a button, making particular motions with the hand, have all been 
given as examples of sexual symbolisation. Exactly the same results 
could be attained and has in countless occasions been attained by the 
teacher’s assuming the requisite air of omniscience, looking straight 
at the boy as he came in and saying, ‘‘What are you thinking of,” and 
refusing to be satisfied until some misdemeanour is confessed. What- 
ever is on the boy’s mind at the moment can be brought out by such 
means and it is safe to say that nervous pupils generally have some. 
thing on their minds. * 

The second objection to the Freudian doctrine of symptomatic 
action and automatism arises from the fact that there are in the case 
of the boy two distinct classes of action, the one class depending on 
what are known physiologically as pure or absolute reflexes, the other 
on conditioned reflexes. As has been pointed out in the literature 
the one class of action is specific and unlearned, at least by the partic- 
ular organism in question, the other class is non-specific and learned. 
The one is independent of any experience. The other is the product 
of the experience of the organism. If for instance, I jump on hearing 
a noise, my action is unlearned. If I hear thunder in the distance and 
go upstairs to shut the windows, my action is learned. The one action 
is pure reflex—the other on our theory conditioned reflex. Further, 
the same action may be due‘ to either of these causes at different times. 





"If this seems fanciful, compare the experiment described by Mr. Watts in Echo 
Personalities. There a boy was actually interrogated by such means. 
‘Philosophical niceties notwithstanding. 
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If I put my hand to my face it may be that I have toothache or that 
I wish to hide a blush, or that I have had toothache in the past and 
have acquired the habit, or that I have persistently felt uncomfortable 
in the presence of others and so got into the habit of holding my hand 
before my face when I am in company. Or I may place my hand to 
my ‘ace because of a momentary irritation of the skin, a momentary 
stiffness of the arm or the like. These “purely” reflex actions may, at 
any time, result from the removal of the inhibitions that usually mark 
them. To take our boy again: when he is sitting at his desk not very 
comfortably there is, we know from physiology a certain definite ‘‘ner 
vous pattern” formed, and a certain pressure on particular muscles the 
discomfort of which acts as a stimulus to change his position. In 
normal health this impulse is inhibited, but if the boy’s nervous “tone” 
is a little low, the inhibitions will be inoperative and he will change 
from position to position, never perhaps, arriving at a really “‘com- 
fortable” state. ‘That is, he will ‘‘fidget all the morning.”’ The same 
thing will operate with reference to his hands and every other part of 
his body. He will “play” with the button of his coat quite automati- 
cally, the usual inhibitions that prevent such motions being suspended. 
When once this has happened it is easy to see how he may build up a 
conditioned reflex the ‘‘cause’’ of which is nothing more than over- 
work or too many parties. Fidgeting with his hands in his pocket with 
a collection of pennies, the “‘feel’’ of the pennies may become a condi- 
tioned stimulus for fidgeting. Automatically, after he has recovered 
from his indisposition, he will then fidget with the pennies as soon as 
kis hand goes into his pocket. Many “fidgeting” acts of children are 
undoubtedly of this character. They spring directly from a “pure” 
reflex action. They are entirely unconnected with the complex and 
picturesque vista of the Freudian automatism. They are “‘symp- 
tomatic’”’ of little more than the fact that the boy has a nervous system. 
I may shut my eyes because I have a fly in one of them or because I do 
not wish to see a threatened accident. It may be the death of a brother 
or the peeling of an onion that excites the action of my tear glands. 

It is to be noted that this affords a direct criticism of the Freu- 
dian doctrine of errors, which asserts that every error is symptomatic, 
that if e. g. a printer omits the “not” in the commandment “Thou 
shalt not steal,’’® he is therefore in sympathy with thieves, and that if I 
number this page the same as the last it is because I “unconsciously” 
wish to prolong the time at my disposal. Such actions may occasionally 





*See Ernest Jones, L.c. 
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have genuinely symptomatic meaning but in the large majority of cases 
they are referable to purely physiological causes, of stimulation fron 
the sight of the number on the last page (a conditioned reflex), of ner 
vous exhaustion, and the like. It is indeed to be a terrible thing if the 
teachers are to be expected to take home their scholar’s notebooks and 
carefully scrutinize all the errors in the hope of discovering the uncon- 
scious mind of the class! And yet the Freudian theory leads naturally 
to this, and it seems surprising that such an investigation has not been 
made. 

[wo objections have been made to the Freudian doctrine ot 
“symptomatic actions,’ namely, that even if such actions accompany 
certain states of mind they are not necessarily caused by them, and 
that the actions which are given a meaning are often due to immediate 
physiological causes. The third objection in a way sums up the other 
two. It is that, because psychological integrations assume strange 
forms and include strange reactions which might appear at first sight 
to be absolutely unconnected with them, it does not necessarily follow 
that all apparently random actions are due to some such deep lying 
integration. In fact, there are very many actions which, from the 
psychological’® point of view can be considered as practically uninteg- 
rated, and others which are integrated only to the extent of forming 
part of an unintegrated conditioned reflex. Others again are combin- 
ed into small systems and still others belong to the larger integrations. 
Ihe great hierarchies under which so many of our actions and habit 
are subsumed are not responsible for everything that we do. Ther 
are some acts which are autonomous, owning obedience to no higher 
system, some strands that are not woven into the main fabric of ou 
mental life. I may have a “mannerism” which is quite compiicated, 
but which though it has grown up by the mechanics of the conditioned 
reflex, has absolutely no symptomatic significance in Freud’s sense of 
the term. When an infant lies in the cradle all its actions are of this 
relatively simple form, because it has not yet had time to combine 
its actions into the larger integrations of adulthood. As it grows 
older much of those learned reactions are utilized in the building of its 
psychological structure but some are left over and others acquired 
which are of no “value” for the building process which is going on. 
Thus Freud's theory of infantilism really works against his theory 
of lapses and symptomatic actions, for if he maintains that the adult 
carries within him his childhood intact with nothiag missing, that child- 





“As opposed to the physiological 
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ish reactions are not forgotten but lie stored in the unconscious, then 
it is clear that all of these comparatively unintegrated reactions must 
survive till the adult dies. As a matter of fact we seem to lose many of 
them, but some undoubtedly live on into adulthood, causing apparently 
random motions. ‘Thus the acts which are described by Freud as 
symptomatic may be either purely physiological and entirely unin- 


tegrated, or they may be, indeed, part of a small integration and still 


unconnected with anything so far reaching as Freud would maintain. 
\ friend of the writer’s had a bad foot for some time during his boy- 
hood. The foot is now better but he sometimes drops into a limp. 
Here we have what was originally a purely physiological reaction now 
set off by some originally extraneous stimulus or combination of stim- 
uli, external or internal. There is no possible reason for assuming 
that such a reaction is due to an inferiority complex or anything sim- 
ilar. 

Freud seems to have been guilty of a fallacy which has caused 
much trouble in the past. Just as it was found that some variations 
which survive have actual value for survival, and hence the conclusion 
was drawn that every variation that survives does so because of sur- 
vival value; just as it was found that some things which are pleasant 
do good and some things which are unpleasant do harm, and hence 
it was concluded that the criterion for harm and good to the organism 
is pleasantness and unpleasantness: so, because some apparently un- 
connected actions are due to integrations fundamental to the organism 
it was concluded that all actions have such a fundamental import, and 
that it therefore followed that these important integrations might be 
deduced from the observance of such acts. There is no reason for 
assuming that the conception of “action with a reason’”’ cuts any more 
than a cross-section of life, any more than that variations with survi- 
val value cut more than a cross section from variations that survive, 
or pleasant actions from actions that are good for the organism." 
[t is not to be denied that a skilled neurologist would undoubtedly see 
in the behaviour of members of a class more than could a teacher. 
Some actions which appear to be random are really symptomatic of a 
disease, and it would undoubtedly be of benefit for many teachers to 
be able to recognize such. But here the usefulness of the conception 
ends. The Freudian “automatism” theory, however valuable to ex- 
perts may be the facts on which it rests, is unjustified as a theory 





4Or vice versa. 
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embracing every instance, and can only do harm if it is taken seriously 
by the teaching profession. 

Returning now to the question of sublimation, it will be seen that 
the discussion of symptomatic actions has an important bearing. The 
doctrine of sublimation assumes that the actions of young children 
are due to inherently vicious, or perhaps, to be fairer, non-social ten- 
dencies which disappear normally by adulthood. These tendencies 
must then be accounted for, because the Freudian theory does not 
allow that they simply disappear. We have already seen that it 
does not follow that because certain tendencies disappear and others 
take their place, therefore the second group of tendencies is derived 
from the first. Moreover, apart from this there is every evidence that 
the Freudian postulate of non disappearance is unjustified. The dis- 
cussion of automatism gives yet anotl point of attack. The child, 
we saw, is in process of integrating his activities, adding some, leaving 
out of the main structure others while some of them disappear, others 
remain as isolated “meaningless” mannerisms. Now the Freudian 
argument for sublimation rests on the statement that there are in the 
normal child activities which are due to tendencies recognised as “‘bad”’ 
or non-social. ‘“‘Else,’’ says the Freudian, “how can these activities 
be accounted for?” When for example we see a boy stick a pin into 
a smaller boy or do his best to break a telephone insulator, it is argued 
that the meaning of such actions is the Unconscious wish for mastery. 
But there is no reason to suppose that such actions have any meaning 
at all, much less a “bad” meaning. In the later years it is possible, 
in the early years it is highly probable that they are actions of the 
type we have described as unintegrated, free lance, responses, ‘“‘due’’ 
to no tendency, conscious or unconscious. In order to show that they 
have a “‘bad’’ meaning, because they are due to a tendency which must 
later be turned into “‘good”’ channels, it must first be shown that they 
have a meaning at all, which has hitherto been assumed. There is a 
double burden of proof resting on the advocates of sublimation. 


CHILDREN AND MORALITY 


The view that we have advocated seems to effect a balance be- 
tween certain views of morality as applied to childhood. There is on 
the one hand the view quoted, which assumes the doctrine of original 
sin and takes the object of education to be a process of exorcism. 
There is opposed to this the view that the tendencies of children are 
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all good but that children like many adults have “les défauts de ses 
qualités.”” This view is hard, on occasion, to believe. It also seems 


to assume an optimist position, just as its opposite assumes a pessimist 
position. Why should we assume that the action of a boy who kills 
a cat is really the obverse of the “hunting instinct” which is in itself 
good, rather than the result of the 
bad? We would like to believe this, but that is no argument. Between 


“cruelty instinct” which is in itself 
the two views there is the position that the boy or girl is neither moral 
nor immoral but non-moral.** According to this view the concept of 
morality does not apply to a child, any more than does the concept of 
weight to a syllogism or the concept of logical validity to a pound of 
butter. This view is, interesting, but it seems automatically refuted 
by the fact that at a very early age children actually do know the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. The view that we are advocating 
seems to offer a combination of those three positions. By it a child is 
like an adult, not good nor bad in whole, but containing good and 
bad ‘‘streaks,” integrations of social and anti-social import, and ac- 
tions which as belonging to no integration, have no import at all. Such 
actions are reprehensible in an adult, because we feel that a full mem- 
ber of society has no right to have within him disconnected springs of 
action which may do harm to society. He has no right to be “‘thought- 
less.” He should have all his actions integrated in socially effective 
pyramids. But a child’s integrations are not yet formed. We do 
not treat him in the same way as ar adult, as fully responsible, 
that is we do not assume that acts which have an anti-social conse- 
quence spring from anti-social integrations. Some actions we are 
obliged to consider in this light, as in the case of precocious juvenile 
criminals. Then we adopt different and appropriate methods of cor- 
rection. But many things that a child does we take to be meaningless 
from the moral point of view and adopt quite different means of pun- 
ishment. There is no hard and fast rule for distinguishing. Every 
teacher must and does distinguish each case and each child individu- 
ally, endeavouring to counteract bad integrations and to subsume 
activities under higher integrations which will provide inhibitions or 
springs of action as may be necessary. Thus the teacher who sees a 
boy breaking a window explains to him the nature of private property 
and shows how the boy can keep what belongs to him because other 
people respect his property when he is not there to watch it. This 





"Or by another terminology, a-moral. 
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will sometimes fail to have the desired effect. In that case breaking 
of further windows can be treated as definitely “bad” and on a differ- 
ent plane from the relatively ‘“‘unintegrated” action. Such a talk will 
have been a definite step towards the higher integration of the activ- 
ity of breaking windows. Integrated, to some extent, this is of course 
already. But what has been now effected is to push the stimulus far- 
ther back, to use Holt’s term, subsuming the activity under the great 
integration of things “bad for my neighbour.”’ Henceforward the 
boy in breaking windows is consciously harming someone else, and is 
judged accordingly. This method of helping the formation of the 
child’s structure of integrated activities is pursued by all good teachers 
and is one of the important aims of education is to form these integra- 
tions. Returning to Lay, on p. 227 is to be found the statement that 
“the one aim of formal education ought to be sublimation.” This 
statement we are now in a position to deny in toto and to substitute 
the more guarded statement that an important aim in_ formal 
education is the formation of proper integrations and the subsuming 
thereunder of unintegrated activities. It is not claimed that this man- 
ner of regarding what has been done for centuries by good teachers is 


anything more than a new way of looking at old facts; but it will per. 
haps serve as an antidote to such statements as ‘knowing, as we dv 


now, something of the existence, the nature and the mechanisms of 
the unconscious wish, we shall gradually begin to be able to get hold 
of it, and to sublimate those portions of it which should be sublimated 
and give the individual a scientific knowledge of those portions which 
should not be sublimated. This could not have been done before 


today.” 


SUMMARY OF CRITICISM 


We shall have no more to say on Dr. Lay’s book. There are a 
hundred pages to which reference has not been made, but against all 
of them may be brought the same criticism as to the first part. They 
depend first of all upon a doctrine which is to say the least highly 
problematic and not yet sufficiently clarified or sufficiently certain to 
justify the building of any educational superstructure upon it. This 
doctrine has been of undoubted use in psychopathology, but for ration- 
al application it pre-supposes an arduously acquired technique and a 
knowledge of neurology which is out of the reach of any but a highly 





“Lay. Loc. Cit. 
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ned specialist. Even granting this elaborate special training, it is 
that general educational use cannot be made of the theories 
boriously understood. [or such training will give the ability 
‘stand the facts, most of which may be admitted, but it cannot 
sounder the general Freudian theory, which is untenable. 

al deductions direct from that theory lead to manifest ex- 

Such professed deductions as are ol edu ational service 

lly ex post facto, and ure attempts to ft modern educational 

ry to Freudian facts. [hese deductions may be found every on 


» in such non-Freudian books as the Portland Survey anc 


‘s volume on Individuality. 


Before leaving the topic of the educational implications of the 

ese school of psychology there are one or two points remaining 

hich, although not treated at any length by Lay yet deserve mention. 

seems probable that the most valuable result of the new school has 

to focus the attention of physicians and others upon the question 

of sex. That the importance of sex in life, both normal and abnor- 

|, has been underestimated, there is no doubt. But there is equally 

no doubt that the Freudian school vastly overestimates it. When we 

read that a child’s pleasure in splashing in a bath is of a sexual nature, 

that “interest in their own sex organs . . . explains why boys— 

as a rule—acquire a familiarity with numbers and figures earlier than 

rirls,’’'' it seems time to consider whither the doctrine is taking educa- 

tional theory. On the other hand, if the final result is to be a more 

rational treatment of this all important question, if attention is thereby 

to be substituted for neglect, then a good end will undoubtedly have 

been served. Only it is for educators to see that the remedy is not 
worse than the disease. 

Che other point is the Freudian doctrine of infantilism. Refer- 
ence has already been made to this theory, which is briefly that within 
every adult there lurks the child, that the child within the man exer- 
cises a great influence upon conduct, and that much neurotic and hys- 
terical trouble is due to psychic traumata received in childhood. ‘Thus 
Pfister,’ “Every neurosis is a manifestation of infantilism, not only 





‘Hug Hellmuth. A Study of the Mental Life of the Child, p. 88 Tr 
"Op. Cit. .P. 244. 2 Freud. Beme:ikungen iiber einen Fall von Zwangsneurose 
(Jahrbuch fur Psychoanalysis, I. 373). Quoted by Pfister 
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because it constantly revives infantile phantasies, but because it forms 
an infantile form of functioning. Hence the task of healing the neu- 
roses is the conquest of the infantilism, of the regression to childhood, 
and the abolition of this anachronism.”’ ‘The unconscious is the in- 
fantile and that particular part of a person which has been separated 
from the personality at that time and hence has been repressed.”” This 
will be seen to have a superficial resemblance to the theory which we 
have advanced of unintegrated activities, but is really different in that 
it assumes the “suppression” and conversion into a_ psychological 
underworld en bloc of the impressions received during the first few 
years of childhood. ‘Thus infantile experience is really the source of 
all that is said to be due to the unconscious. Not only the dreams and 
ordinary performances of every day life, but also the highest achieve- 
ments of art and poetry—we might add in his (Freud’s) sense, also 
of morality and religion—are dependent in high degree on the impres- 
sions of childhood and outlined in these.’’** Thus “there beckon to the 
pedagogue perspectives such as scarcely one of its official representa- 


tives would dare to dream of.” 
The burden of proof for the whole hypothesis rests on the pro- 
mulgators of the doctrine.. It may be remarked here that the infantile 


connection or recollection which figures in most psychoanalyses is 
almost always the least conclusive. It does not follow that because a 
neurotic can remember a shock in infancy, usually of a sexual charac- 
ter, therefore his neurosis is due to that shock. They may be due both 
of them to some kind of a hereditary or at least physiological disposi- 
tion. And there are many who have had such shocks in childhood 
without developing neuroses. As to proof, “the important material 
on which Freud based his well known thesis of the importance of the 
infantile sexuality is not published.** Those engaged in teaching are 
justified in at least suspending their judgment on such a revolutionary 
theory until this evidence has been given. 





"Freud. Bemerkungen iiber einen Fall von Zwangsneurose. (Jahrbuch fur 
Psychoanalyse, I. 373). Quoted by Pfister. 

"Pfister, pp. 113, 4. 

“Pfister, p. 122. 





THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMIC ELEMENTS OF 
HUMAN PERSONALITY’? 


BY MORTON PRINCE, M. D. 


PROFESSOR (EMERITUS) OF NERVOUS DISEASES; TUFTS COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOI 


E ought to be able to construct out of its various elements 
a general scheme, if not the details, of that composite 
whole which we call Personality. This should include its 
structure as well as its elements and dynamics. 

It is obvious that we must have a fairly comprehensive and ac- 
curate conception of these factors if we would understand those alter- 
ations of personality which are met with as pathological conditions and 
particularly their psychogenesis. 

In works on psychiatry we find constant reference to 


‘ 


‘destruction 
of the personality,” as descriptive or explanatory of the mental phe- 
nomena observed. But this and similar phrases obviously describe 
and explain nothing in the absence of any clear, definite understand- 
ing of what “personality” is, and specifically of its structure and 
mechanism. ‘Thus Kraepelin, in discussing the psychic symptoms of 
dementia praecox, considers that a certain “profound change in the 
psychic life {vaguely described] . . . indicates a complete destruc- 
tion of the personality.”” The term is used by this writer and others 
without analysis and without any precise meaning. It becomes merely 
a vague concept which like that “blessed word Mesopotamia” gives 
‘‘a heap of comfort” to the psychiatrist, as it did to the old lady of the 
legend, and saves the trouble of analytic thinking. Of course there is 
a change or destruction of personality in dementia praecox and other 
types of mental disorder, but we cannot understand the nature of that 
change, or in what respect personality is destroyed, without an under- 
standing of its normal structure and of the normal functioning of its 
several parts. Likewise multiple personality, as it occurs in the alter- 


nating and coconscious types, can only be comprehended through a 
knowledge of the normal structure and dynamic mechanisms. On the 
other hand the phenomena of the latter pathological condition throw 
a flood of light upon the normal and can be utilized to test the validity 





‘The greater part of this article will appear in a second enlarged edition of The 
Unconscious now in press. I am indebted to the courtesy of the publishers, The Mac- 
millan Co., for permission to print it in advance in this Journal. 
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of theories. From these two points of view the studies on the ps; 
chogenesis of the two cases of multiple personality—that of B. C. A 
and of **Miss Beauchamp’’—which I recently published in this Jour 


nal* were made. Of course there are many other forms of functiona 
psychoses which contribute important data for the solution of th 
problem of personality. On the other hand I agree with Professo: 


t s 
McDougall and Mr. Shand* that the inherited innate psycho-phy- 
al mechanisms, commonly termed the instincts, innate dispos 


Oo 


StU) aX 
tions, appetites, etc., and their organization with systems of acquired 
dispositions (‘“‘sentiments’’ and other complexes), acquired by experi- 
ence, are fundamental to any satisfying theory of personality, and | 


] 


would add to any theory of many functional derangements like th 


} 


phobias and hysterical alterations. For the study of the instincts and 
] 


other innate dispositions and mechanisms the data of normal psy- 
| comparative biology are essential, while the organizatior 
he acquired dispositions in the structure of 
sonality must also be based on the researches in the former 
science. 

We may then construct, provisionally at least, on the data derived 
from these various sources, a concept of the structure and dynami 
elements of personality disregarding the specific psychological contents 
of the structure. The older way of considering human personality 

it as an~‘ego”’ with various faculties. /Ve.may nox 

mposite structure built upon a foundation of pre- 

itéd psycho-physiological mechanisms (instincts, etc.) by 

glance for a moment at this foundation with a view to a 

full comprehension of the significance of the innate (instinctive) and 

other ‘dispositions’ composing its structure. The structure and the 

dynamics of these dispositions themselves we have al ‘eady studied.* 

lheir teleological aspect needs further exposition for in their function- 

ng the processes which they carry out have a distinctly purposive char- 
acter for the personality. 

Every instinct has an aim or end which it strives to fulfill and 
which alone satisfies it and it contains in itself the driving force which, 
as an urge, or impulse, sets into activity the mechanism and carries the 
instinctive process (unless blocked by sore other process) to comple- 





*‘Tournal of Abnormal Psychology: Oct., 1919 and June-Sept., 1920 
‘William McDougall: Soctal Psychology. 

Alexander F. Shand: Foundations of Character 

‘The Unconscious: Chap. xv. 
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tion and satisfies the aim of the instinct. Thus the instinct of flight 


impelled by the urge of fear has an aim to escape from danger and 


is not satisfied until the danger is escaped. Until that end is gained 
fear will not subside. If impeded in its activity it may awaken the 
pugnacity instinct which coming to the rescue may fight for safety. 
Similarly the instincts of acquisition and self-assertion are not satisfied 
and their urge persists until their ends are gained—the acquisition of 
certain objects in the one case and self-display or domination of other 
ndividuals or situations in the other case. Obviously the instincts and 
other innate dispositions have a biological significance ontogenetically 
and phylogenetically, in that they serve the preservation of the in- 
dividual and species and the perpetuation of the latter. And obviously 
n the urge to satisfy their aims they determine and govern behavior. 
But in doing this they become modified and controlled by experience 

by the dispositions which are acquired by experience. In this way 
the instinctive behavior of the individual becomes adapted by experi- 
ence to the specific situations of the environment. Necessarily these 
modifications of the workings of the innate mechanisms by the imposi- 
tion of experience upon and within them become very complicated and 
the problems of instinct and experience thereby evoked have been the 
object of much study and debate. 

Now there is a body of evidence which leads to the conclusion 
that with such fundamental innate mechanisms as a basis the composite 
structure of personality is built up by experience. 

By experience new “‘dispositions” are deposited (i. e. acquired), 
organized, and systematized, not only amongst themselves but in- 
tegrated with the inherited mechanisms. Thus, on the one hand, 
are formed new structural mechanisms which in their functioning mani- 
fest themselves as mental processes and behavior, and, on the other, 
the instinctive mechanisms are brought under control by experience 
ind mental processes acquire a driving force from the impulsive forces 
of the integrated instinctive mechanisms. ‘This conception, which we 
owe to McDougall, I consider of great importance for an understand- 
ing of the growth of the mind. 

Accordingly we may say: Personality is the sum total of all the 
biological innate dispositions, impulses, tendencies, appetites and in- 
stincts of the individual and of all the acquired dispositions and 
tendencies—acquired by experience. And it is limited to these. 

The former would embrace inherited, innate psychophysiological 
mechanisms or arrangements, such as those of the emotions, feelings, 
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appetites and other tendencies manifested in instinctive reactions to 
the environment; the latter the memories, ideas, sentiments and other 
intellectual dispositions acquired and organized within the personality 
by the experiences of life. 

The integration into one functioning organism, or whole, of all 
these innate and acquired dispositions with their mechanisms and in- 
herent forces by which they come into play is personality. 

As thus defined personality includes more than character. Char- 
acter is the sum total of the predominating dispositions, or tendencies, 
popularly called traits. Thus in the domain of the innate dispositions 
every personality includes anger, fear, curiosity, and other instinctive 
reactions, but one personality might possess an angry temperament, 
while another an amiable temperament, meaning that in the one 
anger is aroused quickly and by a large variety of situations; “‘in tne 
other it is rarely aroused and by few situations;” in the one anger is 
excited whenever the individual is thwarted, opposed, or wounded in 
his feelings; “in the other the response is never or rarely anger in 
such situations but perhaps sorrow, or pity, or some other feeling. One 
is said to be quick to anger;’’ the other slow to anger. Hence the 
character of the one is said to be “good tempered,” the other “bad 
tempered.”’ Yet every normal personality will manifest anger in some 
situation. 

Likewise with fear: “One person reacts with fear to all sorts of 
threatening situations; another rarely and to very few. One is said 
to have a timorous, or an apprehensive, the other a brave or bold, 
“sandy,” character. Yet every one manifests fear in one of its phases 
(apprehension, anxiety, etc.) in some situation. There is no per- 
sonality born without the fear instinct. 

In the domain of acquired dispositions personality includes the 
memories, ideals, ‘‘sentiments,”’ desires, points of view, attitudes, etc., 
of the individual in respect to himself, to life and the environment. 
These being acquired by educational, social and environmental ex- 
periences largely differ in every individual. Some become common, or 
substantially common to all or many. But those that are peculiar to, 
or acquire a dominating position and influence in the personality, play 
their part—and even a greater part than the primitive instinctive dis- 
positions—in distinguishing the character of one personality from that 
of another. For in a large measure they determine the reaction to 
situations, the behavior and the modes of thought as intellectual pro- 
cesses that are peculiar to the individual. They stamp the quality 
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or character of the intelligence (its content) rather than the degree 
or capacity of the same.° On this side, then, character is so much of 
personality as is represented by the predominating acquired disposi- 
tions of the individual. But as both innate and acquired dispositions 
become inter-organized by experience, as traits, into complex function- 
ing wholes, or complexes, acquired traits include the former. 

Thus a personality may exhibit a character recognized as ideal- 
istic, altruistic, selfish, egotistic, social, anti-social, etc., according to 
what ideals, “sentiments,” morals, etc., have been acquired by ex- 
perience and have a dominating influence. It is in these respects that 
he is largely the product of his education and environment, the in- 
fluences of which have also organized his innate dispositions (in- 
stincts ). 

It is well recognized that the acquired dispositions are, by the 
very experiences by which they are acquired, organized into complexes 
and systems of complexes which are conserved as such in the storehouse 
of the unconscious to be drawn upon by memory or to be awakened 
again to activity as occasion may demand to serve the purposes of 
mental life.° 

By such complexes are meant sentiments, ideals, ideas with their 
settings or meanings, systematized thoughts, etc., in short systematized 
experience in almost any domain. 

Now, large numbers of these complexes have not only an organ- 
ized structure but a dynamic potentiality and in consequence of these 
two characteristics they tend to function as a dynamic psychic whole. 
For in such complexes are incorporated one or more emotional or 
other instinctive mechanism from which their chief energy is derived. 
(This theory postulates not only a structure of mental dispositions but 
a correlated structure of hypothetical physiological dispositions which 
I have termed the “neurogram.”)"’ Insofar as dynamic complexes 
have structure and tend to function as psychic wholes they take on the 
character of unitary mechanisms or systems. From this point of view 
the most fruitful conception of the structure of personality is that 
which views it as built up of dynamic units which may be classed as 





“Intelligence Tests” therefore do not afford tests of character which is the most 
important element of personality from a sociological point of view. (See “Character 
vs. Intelligence in Personality Studies,” by Dr. Guy Fernald, Journal Abnormal Psy- 
chology, Vol. xv., No. I). 

*The Unconscious: Lectures ix and xv. 

"Indeed I cannot see that “mental disposition” has any reality excepting so far as 
it is derived from its correlated physiological dispositions. (The Unconscious; p. 
266.) 
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primary and secondary. The primary units are the innate psycho 
physiological arrangements or mechanisms which we have agreed to 
call the instincts, or innate tendencies or dispositions, in many of which 
are incorporated the emotions and other affects. These primary units 
become organized by experience into larger and larger units or unitary 
systems. Whether they are also innately organized amongst themselves 
and by themselves into larger systems as some maintain (Shand) may 
or may not be the case. It is not necessary for our present purposes 
to consider this problem. It is sufficient that those dispositions which 
are innate, such as those of anger, fear, joy, etc., do become organized 
by and with experiences into larger, dynamic unitary systems. 

The secondary units are the acquired complexes and systems of 
complexes within which are generally incorporated one or more pri- 


mary units. In these are found as already mentioned, memories of 
sentiments,’ wishes, aspirations, 


ae 


objects and all mental experience— 
forebodings, apprehensions, and all other organized systems of 
thought which, on the one hand, have their roots in the deposited ex- 
periences of life and, on the other, their promptings and urges in the 
primitive innate instincts and other dispositions. Thus the innate and 
acquired dispositions are organized into unitary systems of greater 
and greater complexity but each having a tendency and, under certain 
conditions of dissociation, a greater or less freedom to function as a 
psychic whole. And the integration or potential integration of all 
these units and unitary complexes and systems into a functioning whole 
is personality. This does not mean that ali the primary and secondary 
units take part in the functioning of the personality at any given mo- 
ment or epoch, or necessarily at all. On the contrary, as we have seen, 
many lie dormant, for one reason or the other, in the unconscious. 
But, as we have also seen, they are potentially capable of being 
awakened and of then determining mental and bodily behavior. 
Furthermore, as every one knows nowadays, the various units of per- 
sonality do not always codperate and function harmoniously with one 
another, as no doubt they ought to do for the adaptation of the in- 
dividual to circumstances, but sometimes are incited to conflicts and 
then, clashing with one another, they play the deuce with the individual 
and he fails to be able to adapt himself to the realities of life. 
Amongst these acquired unitary systems there are certain ones 
which are of preéminent importance for the personality in the de- 
termination of mental behavior. I refer to those complexes known 
as the sentiments. By this term is understood the organization of the 
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idea of an object (an acquired disposition) or more correctly speaking, 


the psychic whole of idea plus its “meaning” derived from the setting 
\f associated experiences (a complex of dispositions) with one or 
nore emotional instincts. It must not be overlooked for one moment 
hat a sentiment is something more than 'the organization of an emo- 
on or other aftect with an idea. There is nothing novel or fruitful 
such a limited conception of the structure of a sentiment as that. 
\ sentiment in its structure is the organization of an idea and meaning 
with an emotional instinct which has an aim and end which the in- 
stinct strives to attain and which alone satisfies the urge of the in- 
stinct. Such a structure has great significance and the conception a 
nost fruitful one. For because of this structure the excitation of the 
dea necessarily involves the excitation of the instinct and the impulse 
f the latter determines behavior in reference to the object of the idea 
and carries the instinct to fruition. Thus if the sentiment be one of 
love the excitation of the instincts organized with the object determines 
through their urge the behavior to cherish or possess the object of the 
sentiment. And the attainment of this aim alone satisfies it. If the 
sentiment be one of apprehension of an object the instinct of fear in- 
cites behavior to escape from the danger contained in the meaning of 
the object. A sentiment in the hierarchy of units is a unitary system 
built up by the organization (through experience) of primary units 
with a secondary unitary complex (idea, meaning,’ etc. ). 

[he importance of the sentiments in the dynamics of personality 
and therefore in the determination of mental and bodily behavior need 
not be dwelt upon. But there is one sentiment which plays such an 
important role both in these respects and in the content of that unitary 
system which we know as the ego, or consciousness of self, that some- 
thing needs to be said about it. This sentiment is that which Mce- 
Dougall has termed the “‘self-regarding sentiment’’ which is intimately 
bound up with the idea or conception of the empirical self, and both 
should be considered together. It is only by regarding, as it seems to 
me, the conception or idea of the empirical self as a secondary unitary 
complex organized by experience that we can approach the solution of 
the problem of the ego and understand the phenomenon of two egos 
in one personality, as so often occurs in multiple personality. 

The self-regarding sentiment, according to McDougall’s the- 
oretical analysis—and I may say his analysis has been confirmed by 
my own practical analysis of concrete cases—has structurally _organ- 





‘This kind of meaning may be termed “associative” or “conditioned” meaning. 
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ized within it by experience the two opposing instincts, self-abasement 
and self-assertion, but either may be the dominating one. (This does 
not exclude the incorporation of other instincts according to the cir- 
cumstances of the development of individual personalities). The 
idea or conception of self, proper, is, according to the theory, a com- 
plex and integrated whole organized by experience like the self-re- 
garding sentiment. ‘‘McDougall has argued,” to quote what I have 
written in a study of multiple personality,’ ‘and I think soundly ‘that 
the idea of self and the self-regarding sentiment are essentially social 
products; that their development is effected by constant interplay 
between personalities, between the self and society; that, for this 
reason, the complex conception of self thus attained implies constant 
reference to others and to society in general, and is, in fact, not merely 
a conception of self, but always one’s self in relation to other selves.’ 
But, as | would argue, this formulation must be considerably broad- 
ened. Every sentiment (and therefore the self-regarding sentiment) 
has roots in and is consequently related to what has gone before, and 
the experiences of what has gone before of the self, i. e., what has been 
previously experienced (ideally or realistically) by the individual in 
reference to the object of the sentiment, determines the attitude of 
mind and point of view towards that object, and is responsible for 
the organization of the object and instinct (emotion) into a senti- 
ment. The sentiment is the resultant and the expression of those 
antecedent experiences. They form its setting and give it meaning 
beyond the mere emotional tone. You cannot separate sentiment, 
conceived as linked object and emotional instincts, from such a setting. 
They form a psychic whole. This is not only theoretically true, but 
actual dealings with pathological sentiments (in which the principle 
can be most clearly studied), called phobias and other emotional 
obsessions, bring out this intimate relation between the sentiment and 
the conserved setting of antecedent experiences. Such practical deal- 
ings also show not only that the sentiment is the outgrowth of and the 
expression of this setting, but that by changing the setting the senti- 
ment can be correspondingly altered. . . . I want to emphasize 
that in the dynamic functioning of a sentiment the setting codperates 
in maintaining and carrying it to the fruition and satisfaction of its 


aim.” 
So far as concerns the incorporation of the two instincts, self- 





"Miss Beauchamp: “The Theory of the Psychogenesis of Multiple Personality” ; 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. xv, No. 2-3, pp. 108, 120, 121 
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yasement and self-assertior, ““McDougall with keen insight and 
inalysis, has argued that the self-regarding sentiment is organized 
with these two innate dispositions, but in different degrees in different 
ndividuals, and with the growth of the mind one may replace the 
ther in the adaptation of the individual to the changing environment. 
[aking two extreme types, he draws a picture of the proud, arrogant, 
self-assertive, domineering person, with the feeling of masterful su- 


periority, and angry resentment of criticism and control, and who 


knows no shame and is indifferent to moral approval and disapproval. 
In this personality the instincts of self-assertion and anger are the 
lominating innate dispositions of the self-regarding sentiment. On 
the other hand we have the type of the submissive, dependent char- 
icter, with a feeling of inferiority, when the contrary disposition is 
the dominating one. McDougall’s analysis was beautifully illustrated 
in the case of Miss Beauchamp by two personalities, B-I and B-IV, 
fragments of the original self, which were actual specimens from real 
life of his theoretic types. Again McDougall’s theoretic analysis of 
the conception of self, showing the idea to be one ‘always of one’s self 
in relation to other selves,’ is concretely illustrated and substantiated 
by the dissection of this mind effected by trauma.” 

The study of another case, that of “Maria” furnished the same 
result as respects the two personalities that were manifested. 

As to the conception of the empirical self “can important addition 
to this theory both from a structural and dynamic point of view, I 
would insist again, is that the complex conception of self includes a 
setting of mental experiences of much wider range in which the idea 
of self is incorporated and which gives the idea meaning. The range 
of this setting extends beyond other ‘selves’ and may include almost 
any of life’s experiences.’ By way of illustration let us take the two 
selves known as the ‘‘Saint’”’ (B-I) and the “Realist” (B IV) in the 
case of Miss Beauchamp. “Concretely and more correctly the psy- 
chological interpretation of the ‘reference to others and society in 
general,’ of the relation of one’s self to other selves, would in this 
particular instance be as follows: The Saint’s conception of self (with 
the self-regarding sentiment) was related to an ideal world as well as 
ideal selves contained in religious conceptions; and hence it became 
organized in a larger setting which gave it meaning of divine perfec- 
tion such as is obtained, or aspired to, by saints, and in which were 
incorporated the emotiona! dispositions of awe, reverence, love, self- 
abasement, etc. This conception was not a product of, or related to 
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the social environment. Rather it was the product of an ideal world 
She, as has been said, lived in a world of idealism, oblivious of th 
realities round about her, which she saw not ‘clearly and truly’ but a 
they were colored by her imagination. Her idea of self thus becam: 
the ‘saintly sentiment’ of self-perfection. 

“On the other hand the conception of self in B-IV, the Realist 
was related to and set in the realities of this social wor'd as they clearly 
are, the world of her objective environment. And in this concepti 
of self the instinctive dispositions of self-assertion and anger « 


t 
| as 


tributed the promptings and motive force to dominate these rea 
and bend them to her will.”’ 

It must be an obvious conclusion from the numerous and mult - 
form subconscious phenomena which are well known and need not | 
cited, that all the unitary complexes and systems which enter into 
composite structure of personality do not necessarily emerg 
awareness. Some function subconsciously and in this way 
conscious mental processes and behavior. Many remain co 
the unconscious and have only a potential reality in that they remai 
latent but susceptible of being awakened into activity. It is also ti 
that in the course of the growth of the personality many become modi- 
fed by experience and are metamorphosed into new sentiments, idea! 
new desires, new apprehensions, new meanings, etc. 

Che necessity for adaptation of the personality to the realities « 
life necessarily gives rise to conflicts, for the urge of some unitar 
complexes cannot be satisfied, and some are incompatible with tl! 
situations which reality presents, or with one another. A practica 
solution of the problem is compulsatory. Compensation is soug! 
Sometimes compensation or compromise 's successfully attained ; so 
times it is not. Or the solution may be accepted and the urge o! 
rebellious system incompatible with the demands of reality is sup- 
pressed by voluntary or automatic repression. When neither com- 
pensation nor compromise is attained, or when the situation is not ac- 
cepted and the rebellious urge continues, then disruption or disarrange- 
ment of the personality may follow with such resulting phenomena as 
have been already described. Integrated systems may become dis- 
integrated or dissociated, permitting of independer.t autonomous func- 
tioning of conflicting systems. And of the unitary systems taking part 
in such conflicts one or more may, as we have seen, function subcon- 
sciously. Furthermore, as observation shows, dissociated complexes 
may take on growth independently of the integrated systems of the 
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personal consciousness, and thus create large subconscious systems. 
On the other hand both primary units (innate dispositions) and sec- 
ndary unitary complexes and systems (acquired dispositions) may by 
the force of conflicts be completely repressed and cease to function 

thin the personality. Thus, for example, certain instincts may be 
ippressed and systematic amnesia or other defects be produced. And 
oO On. ; 

Without pursuing farther this exposition of the empirical per- 
onality or going into details, it would seem that some such conception 
\f the structure of personality as that of which I have given a mere 
uutline will alone satisfy the phenomena actually observed under 


1ormal and abnormal conditions. Indeed the theory would seem to be 
1 compelling induction from the phenomena derived from clinical ob- 


rvation and experiment. 





REVIEWS 


‘THe Group Minp. A Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psychoio 
with some Attempt to Apply them to the Interpretation of National Life and 
Character. By William McDougall. New York and London: Putnams: 192 


EADERS of Professor McDougall’s Social Psychology*will hail the ap- 

pearance of this book with satisfaction and will not be disappointed. F 

it does what his former volume seemed (by its title) to promise but w! 
it barely began; it gives to *e forces at work in group life the same sort of keen 
analysis which in his “Intro cuction to Social Psychology” the author gave to thos: 
in the individual life. The introduction to Social Psychology was nine-tentiis 
introduction; but it was an indispensable introduction. For this reason those 
who have never read it should acquaint themselves with its principles and con- 
clusions before beginning the present work; for as the author himself frank; 
states, the “Group Mind” is a sequel to the earlier volume and in fact ‘‘builds 
upon that book and assumes that the reader is acquainted with it.” 

It might in fact have been well if Professor McDougall had named his 
present work ‘Social Psychology, Volume II,” or had at least in some wa 
avoided the rather mislez:ing title which he has actually chosen. In tae entire 
book there is nothing else so deserving of criticism as its title. Not only does 
it lead the reader into the assumption that the author believes in and means to 
discuss some form of Collective Consciousness, but it leads the author into a 
lengthy discussion of the distinction between Group Mind and Group Conscious- 
ness which is the least valuable part of his book, and which at times magnifies dif- 
ference in terminology to a degree which is likely to be either mystifying or 
wearisome to the reader. McDougall’s position—which indeed is proper enoug) 
—consists in maintaining that on the one hand there is no such thing as a Collec- 
tive Consciousness, but that, on the other hand, society has in a sense, a mental! 
life of its own. This mental life is not to be identified with any collection of 
individual minds externally added together, for it has a certain unity and con 
tinuity that are more than merely biological. Some groups, moreover, he insists, 
are even possessed of a group will. When we come to analyze what is meant by; 
Group Will, however, we discover that this term is used merely as a name for the 
fact that the several individuals who compose the group desire not only their 
own individual welfare but the welfare of the Group as such. They all cherish 
a sentiment for the Group; they are all willing the same thing and conscious of 
doing so in connection with each other. Everyone will probably recognize this 
description as one which distinguishes clearly the more highly organized social 
groups; but to give this situation the title Group Will seems unnecessarily mis- 
leading. ‘Too much stress, however, has already been laid upon a defect which, 
after all, is only one of terminology. 
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The author’s treatment of his subjects falls naturally into three parts. The 


rst outlines the general principles of collective psychology; the second deals 

th the mind and character of nations, while the third discusses racial and 

tional character from the point of view of their probable origin and develop- 
\s Part I traverses ground already studied by many of his predecessors it gives 
he author little opportunity for originality of treatment, and the reader little 
f novelty or suggestion. It is an admriable and critical restatement of generally 

cepted views as to the nature of crowds and of more highly organized groups. 
[In the second part, which deals with nations, there is more opportunity for orig- 
nal thought and more of interest for the reader who is already familiar with the 
ccepted conclusions of social psychology. A nation, in Professor McDougall’s 
pinion, is essentially a psychological concept. It differs from other large groups 
n its homogeneity but this homogeneity is essentially psychological in its nature. 
Various non-mental influences—biological, geographical, political, economic— 
doubtless help to weld a human group into a nation, but they do so only by affect- 
ing the minds of the people who compose it. 

This mental homogeneity which is the peculiar mark of the nation may be 
either native or acquired; and in all ac* ial natious is, in fact, both. In this con- 
‘ection the author gives ». very enlightening discussion of the relative importance 
‘f sa. cad of social tradition in con:ributing to national character. Not only 
does he take a midway position between the two extreme views which would 
ittribute all influence to one of the factors, leaving out the other; he goes into the 
question carefully and in detail, making distinctions and giving elaborate and 
enlightening illustrations. Many readers, under the influence of what we may call 
the social tradition school, will be surprised to find him giving so much impor- 
tance as he does to hereditary differences between nations. “The social environ- 
ment of any civilized people is very largely the result of a long-continued process 
of selection, comparable with the natural selection by which, according to the 
Darwinian theory, animal species are evolved; a constant favoring of certain 
elements, a constant rejection of others. We may in fact regard each distinc- 
tive type of civilization as a species, evolved largely by selection; and the selective 
agency, which corresponds to and plays a part analogous to the part of the phys- 
ical environment of animal species is the innate mental constitution of the people.” 
On the other hand, however, “just an animal species (especially men) modify 
their physical environment in course of time and also: devise means of sheltering 
themselves from its selective influence, so each national life, each species of civil- 
ization, modifies very gradually the innate qualities of the people and builds up 
institutions which, the more firmly they are established and the more fully they 
are elaborated, override and prevent the more completely the direct influence of 
innate qualities on national life.” In other words, the matter is by no means so 
simple as those would suppose who will have it that heredity contributes these 
and these elements while tradition adds those and those. For the two interweave 
and mutually influence and condition each other. 
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Another interesting point in Professor McDougall’s view of social deve! 
opment is the importance which he attributes to individual leaders. One of 
the conditions of progress is, in his opinion, a considerable diversity in abilit 
among the members of the group; and a society which is able to produce a few 
eminent thinkers will be likely, even if its average intelligence be relatively low 
to go much farther than one whose individual members reach a higher average 
but all of whom stand on a dead level of good mediocrity. It is the individual 
who contributes the new. ‘Throughout the evolution of civilization, progress 
of every kind, increase of knowledge or improvement of morality, has been du 
to the birth of more or less exceptional individuals, individuals varying ever so 
slightly from the ancestral type and capable, owing to this variation, of making 
some new and original adaptation of action, or of perceiving some previously 
undiscovered relation between things.” It is plain that we have here a very dif- 
ferent view of social forces (and in the reviewer’s opinion a much saner and more 
empirical view) than that furnished by the influential schools of Taine and 
Summer. 

The most conjectural but the most original and interesting, and in man 
ways the most valuable part of the book under review, is the concluding section 
which deals with the formation and development of national types, the relative 
contributions made by racial heredity and social structure, and the forces whicl 
may have produced and modified both social structure and racial heredity. ‘The 
last of the problems named is plainly the most conjectural; yet it is not one 
about which we should cry ignoramus, ignorabimus. ‘To be sure, most of the 
differentiation between races was accomplished in the long ages before the his 
torical period. But we are not without clues as to some of the forces at work 
even in that remote period. Even granting (as apparently we should) that there 
is no inheritance of acquired characteristics, we can see that geographic and 
climatic influences must have played a considerable part, directly or indirectly, 
in selecting certain physical and mental characteristics and repressing others. 
Since the beginning of the historical period it has been the social rather than the 
physical environment that has had the chief influence in molding and developing 
racial heredity. The intricate and complex ways in which this is brought about 
cannot even be outlined in a review of this length, but the reader will find Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s treatment of the subject not only highly interesting but ex- 
ceedingly persuasive. And it is in this connection perhaps more than any other 
that the book forces serious thought and in which it may find its greatest practi- 
cal value. For by weighty argument and an accumulation of impressive his- 
torical illustrations, it brings home to the reader the tremendously serious con- 
sequences to the heredity fibre of the race that may result from various kinds of 
governmental action. ‘Too seldom have we or our ancestors realized the fact 
that the decision lightly made by unreflecting governments may affect not only 
the welfare of the present generation but the very hereditary fibre of the na- 
tion. The reality of this danger is undeniable if we accept the view of the im- 
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it role of individuals to which reference was recently made. The degen- 





n of the Greek and Spanish races is, in McDougall’s opinion, due directly 


I 






retrevable squandering of their best heredity through the wars and other 


nal activities which led to the destruction of great numbers of their ablest 


ti 






Cases of this sort have been far from exceptional. And when we add to 






the obvious fact that the improvement of the race through natural selection 





een, for many centuries, nearly stopped through social influences, the re- 





onclusion is not pleasing. To be sure, it is not probable that any very 





t changes in innate racial qualities have occurred; yet “what changes have 


red have probably been of the nature of retrogression rather than of ad- 







e and improvement; and this is true of both intellectual and moral quali- 







Moreover, even the smallest change in innate racial qualities is of the 


test significance because of their cumulative influence ‘upon tradition and 






structure. “Especially the innate superiorities of the leading peoples, 






igh relatively small, are of essential significance; and it is of the first im- 






nce for the future prosperity of the great nations of the present time that 






should not suffer any deterioration of their innate qualities; for they alone 


attained just such a level of innate excellence as renders possible the exist- 







f civilization and the growth and continued progress of great nations. Es- : 


> 
I 






is it essential that they should continue to produce in large numbers 





se persons of exceptional moral and intellectual endowments, whose influence 





ne can maintain the vitality of the national traditions and who alone can add 





nything of value to them.” 















By John T. MacCurdy, M. D., New York. With a 


War NEUROSES. 






Preface by W. H. R. Rivers, M. D., Cambridge. Published by the Cambridge 
University Press; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1918. Price $2.50. Pp. 






IX plus 132. 












HE AUTHOR prefers the term “war neurosis” to “shell shock.” 
MacCurdy concludes that, although the neurotic in times of peace or 


war may show symptoms because of his inability to adapt, “this is funda- 






* ee “J ie 
nentally dependent upon some vague constitutional defect from which he suffers. 


i 





Chapter III discusses the genesis and symptoms of the “anxiety states.” 






» importance of fatigue is stressed. 
The author calls particular attention to the mental makeup of patients who 






develop “anxiety states” and refers particularly to “neurotic sensibilities.” 


i 





\ chapter is given up to the discussion of neuropsychic fatigue, and an- 





er to “Concussion.”’ 
In separate chapters we find a presentation of “the treatment of anxiety 





states,” “the conversion hysterias,” and “heart neuroses.” 
MacCurdy, when dealing with the psychology of these cases, declares his 


belief that the general antagonism or resistance of the officer or soldier to the 







warfare in which he is forced to engage is fundamental, and that this remains 
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conscious, “while some specific wish for relief begins to operate unconsciously 
and reaches expression when a situation develops that facilitates its transforma 
tion into a symptom.” He mentions the striking fact that the vast majority of 
those suffering from the pure anxiety state are officers, while the conversio: 
hysterias are almost entirely confined to the privates and non-commissioned 
ofhcers. Differences of education and responsibility have produced a different 
mental outlook in these two groups, he concludes. 

MacCurdy believes that “those who suffer from anxiety states have wished 
for death during the period of strain and fatigue preceding the final collapse 
while sufferers from conversion hysteria have entertained the desire for disable- 
ment, for a ‘Blighty’ wound of for some disabling illness,” as Rivers puts it in his 
pretace 

To me MacCurdy seems to belittle the etiological role of the physical factors 
and to overstress the psychic element as a causative agent. There seems to be : 
preterence for psychogenic explanations as basic, when there is insufficient evidence 
to back this up. 

The subject is presented in a compact and interesting manner, and there is 
no attempt to pad the book with unnecessary additions. 

Meyer Solomon. 


Activism. By Henry Lane Eno. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1920; pp. 208. 


HIS LITTLE book is an outline of a new theoretical philosophy, very 

comprehensive in scope, although here presented only in tentative form. 

The subject-matters considered comprise such seemingly diverse things 
as vital phenomena, atoms and electrons, consciousness, and universals. The 
treatment has affiliations with modern realism and also with modern occultism, 
with the latter not only by virtue of its doctrine of graded planes of being but 
because it paves the way for the admission of “supernormal” psychic phenomena 
and a doctrine of immortality, although these applications are not stressed. The 
author exhibits throughout a notable erudition in widely separated fields of learn- 
ing, and, while not always convincing, his reasoning can in no case be thrust 
aside as ill-considered. 

The constituents of the universe can be divided into the three classes of 
entities, relations and processes. All particular members of each of these classes, 
however, possess at least one property in common, namely their power to “make 
a difference” in the affairs of the universe. This ability to enter into a (mathe- 
matical) function which controls change is called activity. Although things 
possessed of no activity can be conceived, it is apparently true that all known 
factors in our world, whether “real” or “ideal” can be regarded as activities. 
Activities can be classified according to their intensities, or the degree of their 
powers to influence other things. Such intensity is the resultant of four com- 
ponent measures of any given activity: amount, range, persistence, and exclusion. 
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A survey of the universe in the light of these conceptions reveals, in the first 
place, three main planes of activity: the physical, the psychic, and the meta- 
psychic (realm of logical entities). These planes are differentiated from one 
nother by the possession of distinctive components and laws, and by differences 
n “intensity,” but they also form a hierarchical series within which one plane 
utilizes the materials of another in its formation. In this series a plane is called 

higher” if its intensity is greater in general than that of another plane. The 
order (with decreasing intensity) adopted is: meta-psychic, psychic, electrical, 
chemical, molar and organic, including three sub-planes of the physical. The 
recognized views of physical science show how molar matter is constituted by the 
organization of chemical molecules, how molecules are built up from atoms, 
and in turn how atoms consist in electron systems. Following the lead of these 
principles, the author postulates an atom of awareness, the “psychon,”’ which he 
conceives to be a still more fundamental unit into which electrons can be de- 
composed. Psychons are the elements of the realm of ‘“‘psychokinesis.”” This con- 
ception of psychical atoms as centers of action is reminiscent of the principles in 
Leibnitz’s Monadology. 

The units of a higher plane combine into “unitary complexes,” to form the 
units of the next lower plane, and the static characteristics of tne latter units 
depend upon the activities of the former. By a hierarchical organization of this 
sort certain activities of the higher planes are enabled actually to increase their 
intensities, as for example in the production of a psychophysiologicai organism. 
Not all psychokinetic complexes are necessarily electrical, however, and the dis- 
integration of an organism in one plane does not of necessity entail its decomposi- 
tion in higher planes. 

The influence of psychokinesis upon matter (or electricity) follows the gen- 
eral principle of the determination of the structure of a lower plane by the 
processes of the next higher plane. Although psychokinetic complexes vary in 
intensity, they cannot be said to have ener zy except on the physical plane. “The 
general theory of relations is discussed at some length as an aid to the uncer- 
standing of how psychons combine. The simplest psychokinetic complex would 
be two psychons aware of each other. Further “non-additive” organizations of 
psychons are conditional upon the participation of special relational entities from 
the meta-psychic plane. When these relations are spatial the psychokinetic com- 
plex becomes an electron and enters the physical plane. Disturbances on the 
psychokinetic plane in general affect processes on the physical plane only when 
the latter are delicately balanced, and conversely, disturbances on the physical 
plane must be very violent to penetrate into the psychokinetic. As a rule, the in- 
teractions of the planes are in terms of the determination of structure or other 
fixed properties, the mass (or the motion, with constant energy) of an electron de- 
pending, for example, upon the number of its constitutent psychons. 

A long chapter is devoted to the problem of consciousness. Consciousness 
is, in the first place, merely a highly intricate psychokinetic complex. The phy- 
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siological organism with which it is associated is, ultimately, simply another such 
complex, and the point of contact between the two must lie in the nerve pro- 
cesses of the cerebral cortex. Consciousness may be identical with certain portions 
of the psychokinetic system which constitutes the electrical activity of the cortex. 
or it inay be some separate but connected organization which influences the 
cortical psychokinesis and thence the physiological processes, in accordance with 
principles already considered. The theory of this action is worked out in some 
detail with reference to modern conc*ptions of nerve physiology, and its possible 
intra-atomic mechanism is compared ‘vith that of the Zeeman effect, in physics. 

The theory of the relation of tae object of consciousness to consciousness 
itself is discussed at some length. If we explain the qualitative differentiations 
of consciousness in terms of intensity by identifying them with characteristic 
frequencies ot vibration, the object may be supposed to enter consciousness via 
the identity of the frequencies in the two places (object and consciousness). 
(This realist theory, which has also been advocated by Holt and by Bergson, cer- 
tainly cannot be maintained in the face of known facts). Spatial perception 
depends upon the “amount” of psychokinesis simultaneously involved, which is 
translatable into terms of pure intensity. Pleasantness and unpleasantness are 
correlated with the rhythmicity and arhythmicity of psychokinetic disturbances, 
respectively. Images differ from sensations directly in psychokinetic intensity. 
Memory is explained by principles of association and on the assumption that 
relations of temporal succession are immediate constituents of psychokinetic com- 
plexes. Attention, perception, thought, emotion and will are also briefly con- 
sidered. 

There is a short chapter on the “meta-psychic plane,” in which the author 
acknowledges the reality of logical entities, abstract relations, universals, and 
the like, but does not develop in detail their classification or relation to the con- 
tents of other planes. Finally, activism is considered in relation to the historic 
problems of philosophy, such’ as those of monism versus pluralism and of the 
relation of mind to body. The latter relation, for activism, is clearly that be- 
tween two psychokinetic systems, either one of which may however, be merely 
part of the other. The general theory of activism does not determine the exact 
form of concatenation of these systems, but does indicate the broad principles of 
their interrelation, as seen above. In the field of epistemology, activism tends 
to be realistic; awareness is an entity rather than a relation, and the so-called 
“awareness relation” is simply psychokinetic inclusion. Relations are usually, but 
not always, ‘“‘non-constitutive.” The problems of falsehood and error are treated 
realistically ; awareness is never in error, the defect always lying in unjustifiable 
judgments based upon the given awareness. Awareness, itself, is defined as “an 
activity to which nothing except that which is included within itself can make 
any difference,” an exclusive characteristic. Values and personal survival are also 
considered, activism making possible the latter although not necessitating it. 
In conclusion, the bearings of activism on practical life, its utility as a working 
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iypothesis in psychophysics, and its relation to the modern relativity theory are 






liscussed briefly. 
the product of an earnest and protracted quest for 





This book is evidently 






ew truth on the part of a mind well versed in academic lore, yet untrammeled 






nd possessed of notable initiative. 






LEONARD THOMPSON TROLAND. 





BETTERMENT. 





PERSONAL BEAUTY AND RaAcIAl By Knight Dunlap. C. 


Mosby Company. St. Louis, 1920. 






N THIS little book of animated moderation and digested insight the author 






presents the significance of personal beauty, and suggests modes for its con- 





servation. It is a novel approach to the science of Eugenics as seen from the 






vpoint of physiological psychology. 

The first half of the work is devoted to “The Significance of Beauty.” The 
liar proverb that “beauty is only skin deep” is convincingly exhibited as an 
The general trend of the exposi- 






ded example of the mendacity of proverbs. 
n is to afirm a high correlation to exist between personal beauty and racial 






Most eugenists are prone to emphasize the importance of intelligence and 
cter almost exclusively. Mr. Dunlap returns to the Greek ideal; “the 
fication of beauty and its exaltation as the primary ideal’ ought to reign in 
But, as with the Greeks, beauty is the foundation and not the com- 


Beauty is the necessary foundation upon “which truth and holi- 


t tv. 







iman life. 





eted temple. 







ness are buiit.””. Human beauty is an index of racial desirability, a sign of 
fitness for parenthood, and no more conflicts with the ideal of Goodness and 


The only sound and durable 






[ruth, than might and right are contrary principles. 
elation these later ideals permit is “the bringing of might into the service of 
cht.”” Beauty gains its raison d’etre as the foundation stone upon which truth 

holiness flourish; and the essential character to all Beauty is poise, which 


Thus Beauty, the base for the pyramid of life’s values, has 








is largely mental. 






as its integrating principle, poise, a mental quality. 
There are some persons who would disagree with the author upon the thesis 







that beauty expresses the potential racial utility of the individual, for while 






denying that beauty is merely skin deep, they believe it is often an unsafe criterion 
true in the case of men, for from 





in judging racial value. This is especially 
Socrates to Lincoln there is little evidence of any positive correlation between 


Furthermore, we must disagree with Mr. Dunlap 






greatness and handsomeness. 
in the statement that “beauty must be used as our guide” in the absence of any 
The legion of mental tests offers a quantative criterion 





other scientific criterion. 
of general intelligence ; the latter is both more objective and more desirable than 







Beauty, and is at least as highly inheritable. 
The second half of the work is a contribution to methods and principles for 
The prevailing facts of racial degeneration and its 






the conservation of Beauty. 
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causes are given, free alike from the taints of the academic angel, and from the 
attitude of professorial pruriency. 

Civilization has in two ways obstructed the further evolution of the race. 
First, the paralleled development of industrialism and humanitarianism has re- 
versed the Darwinian phrase into the survival of the unfit. The danger to civili- 
zation lies in the very rapid multiplication of such, rather than in their existence 
and the obvious remedy is to preserve the individual but to prevent his propaga- 
tion. But because ignorance and cupidity are as rampant as of yore, the only 
present expedient against the spread of the undesirables is education and publicity. 

By perverting social and sexual standards, civilization in a second way, 
obstructs the progress of the race. The union of the fit is interfered with, and 
where there is such an union, it is relatively unfruitful. The prime problem of 
to-day is to increase the fruitfulness of the better stocks, and to decrease the 
fecundity of the undesirable. Information as to prevention is the chief weapon 
for the latter purpose, which in its turn will automatically increase the reproduc- 
tion of the best specimens of the race. Anyone who has resided in the South and 
can maintain a detached attitude, realizes that the dissemination of information 
upon prevention is the most hopeful way of meeting the racial problem there. 

The author rightly contends that both the decrease of the unfit and the in- 
crease of the fit must be obtained largely through education, publicity and the 
instillation of personal ideals, but at no time suggests an alignment between a new 
religious attitude and eugenics, a point the founder of the science, so zealously 
stressed. N. D. Hirscu. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE Nervous CuiLp. By Elida Evans, with an In- 
troduction by C. G. Jung. Dodd, Mead & Co. New York, 1920. Pp. viii, 
2yy. Price $2.50. 


S ONE reads this volume one comes to feel that the author is a person 

of much native perspicacity and of admirable moral poise, who would 

have written a better book if she had never heard of Prof. Jung or, pos- 
sibly one might say, if she had never heard of psychoanalysis. As evidence of 
Mrs. Evans’ native soundness one finds such excellent opinions as:—‘Let us re- 
member that without interest there is no learning but only a mechanical poll- 
parrot method of memorizing with no assimilation of the truth or meaning in the 
words” (page 264). “The only discipline worth having is a natural one got 
by interest and habit” (p. 263). “The real teaching [of right and wrong] comes 
from the subtle suggestions of truth through the natural processes—directly 
through persons and things—of the environment” (p. 261). “It is impossible 
that the effort of to-day on the part of the parent should have a result to-day 
upon the child—at any rate, a result considered adequate and sufficient by the 
parent. It is quite as impossible that the effort of to-day should not have an 
invisible result to-day, and a visible result to-morrow” (p. 31). . . “almost 
all mental effects are long distance effects” (p. 32). “Such resistance is called 
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negativism, and you may be very sure sometime in the life of that individual there 
has been an unwise, over-exacting authority” (p. 116). “Never make your 
child or any person feel inferior, endeavour always to lift up by the desire to 
earn” (p. 275). 

On the other hand, the applications of psychoanalytical theory and the 
iuthor’s physiological conceptions are often preposterous (to anyone, at any rate, 
vho is not a follower of the ‘‘Ziirich School’), and the accounts, in psy- 
choanalytical terms, of the improvement or recovery of patients are sometimes 
ver-facile and unconvincing (pp. 101-2, 121-2, 150-4, 201-221). Thus, “the 
health of the body depends upon the perfect condition of the functioning of the 
nerves. The energy which traverses them, called the libido, requires an un- 
bstructed passage for the outflow of the creative energy,” etc. (p. 47). The 
sentence appears to identify the nervous impulse and the libido. Again, on p. 48, 
ne reads “the life energy or libido.”” The following is another remarkable 
physiological statement: ‘‘All emotions should be given free play under control. 
Therefore, only the constructive ones which help in the process of building the 
tissues of the body should be cultivated” (p. 49). Trophic “emotions” enjoying 
free play under control” are a picture that is comparable with the author’s 
psychic muscle” (pp. 63, 182), or with the following: “Every seed, whether 
plant, animal or human being, contains a form of life which cannot be changed 
temperament)” (p. 270). Again, the pleasure, apparentiy any pleasure, taken 
n muscular exercise is called “muscle erotism” (pp. 195-200, 221). In the re- 
iewer’s opinion almost everything which Mrs. Evans says about the libido and 
ibout sublimation is wildly figurative if not utterly mythical ; and will eventually 
tend to bring all psychoanalysis into disrepute. 

Although the volume has an appearance of arrangement, it is not sys- 
tematically developed. This is, however, a minor matter since (in spite of a 
frequently inelegant use of English) it is readable and interesting. ‘The import- 
int point is that it is plentifully sprinkled with sagacious remarks and observa- 
tions of Mrs. Evans’ own. One may wish that when Mrs. Evans writes another 
book she will either have learned more, or have remembered less, of psychoanaly- 
sis, and that she will draw even more largely from her personal fund of intuition 
and observation. Epwin B. Hott. 


RepresseD Emotions. By Isador H. Coriat, M. D. New York: Bren- 
tano’s, 1920. Pp. 213. 


O THOSE who wish a clear presentation of the psychology underlying 

the Freudian hypothesis, this book, by the well-known Boston psy- 

chopathologist (the author of “The Meaning of Dreams,” ‘“‘What Is 

Psychoanalysis?”’, “Abnormal Psychology,” “The Hysteria of Lady Macbeth,” 
and co-author of “Religion and Medicine’) will be of interest and of use. 

The chapter-titles, after the Introduction, are, respectively, “The Meaning 


of Repressed Emotions,” ‘“Repressed Emotions in Primitive Society,” “Repressed 
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Emotions in Literature,” “The Sublimation of Repressed Emotions,” ““The Dy 
velopment of Psychoanalysis,” ‘““The Depth of the Unconscious,” and “A Fairy 
‘Tale from the Unconscious.”’ For some strange reason, the book lacks an indey 
but the omission detracts less from this volume than it would from many others. 

In the Introduction, Coriat suggests some of the sanctions of Freudism, and 
quotes (approvingly, we assume) from “the Master” a striking sentence with th: 
odor of mastership about it, certainly: “In my continued occupation with the 
problems considered therein, for the study of which my practice as a psy 
chotherapeutist affords me much opportunity, I found nothing that would compel 
me to change or improve my ideas. I can therefore peacefully wait until th 
reader's comprehension has risen to my level [sic], or until an intelligent criti 
has pointed out to me the basic faults in my conception.”” In other words, th 
idea had become somewhat fixed, and we see Freud, like Diirer’s and Thomson's 


“Melancolia,” stupendous, superhuman;” and that his 


“ subjects often gaze up to him there: 
The strong to drink new strength of iron endurance, 
The weak new terrors; all, renewed assurance 


And confirmation of the old despair.” 


Only in this case the subjects “‘despair’” of mental freedom in the human so 
rather than of ever enjoying peace and light. Freudism without a doubt compl 
ments behaviorism as the most conspicuous present trend toward the outworn 
materialism of a former age—and all the more dangerous because so subtle and 
so seemingly far from any broad philosophic interest. 

Says the present author, “It is this theory of psychical determinism whic! 
explains not only the psychology of every day life, but also dreams and neuroti 


* ¥ * 


manifestations. Psychoanalysis has also shown that human motives 
cannot be explained by ordinary superficial reactions, but behind these reactions 
lie repressions and resistances of which the individual is unaware and which guide 
his thinking like an unknown force.” It probably is this to which Coriat refers 
when he says, also in the Introduction, (the most important part of the book 

“Psychology in both its academic and practical aspects is now at the parting of 
the ways and the immediate future will determine whether it shall remain un- 
productive or become an instrument of practical importance in the guidance ot 


* * * “The motive force, the key to all human activity 


human interests.” 
is the repressed wish ;” and society “can be psychoanalyzed in much the same way 
as an individual.” 

The persons who cannot repress the wish to learn still more and more about 
the Freudian hypothesis in its endemic relations, will find this volume, more o1 


less fresh and novel in its treatment of some of the basic psychology, of much 


interest and very clear and readable, even if unpersuasive of the open-minded. 
Georce V. N. DEARBORN. 
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Man’s Unconscious Passion. By Wilfrid Lay, Ph. D. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1920. Pp. vii, 246. Price, $2.00. 


HIS BOOK is a distinct contribution both to the psychology of sex and 

to the better understanding of the subconscious aspects of the human 

mind. (One would like to have Havelock Ellis’s careful opinion as to 

its sexual validity). We may subscribe to a remark in one of its advertisements, 

without admitting all its claims): “In order te prevent, or even to diminish, 

the numerous perversions of the love instinct, a higher and better view of mar- 

riage must be outlined ; and without a knowledge of the unconscious factors in the 

emotion of love, a knowledge which is presented in no other book so readable as 

this, no real progress can be made in this direction. It is a book that will have a 

great part in removing some of the pitiable ignorance about one of the most vital 
questions of the present day.” 

‘‘Psychoanalysts have been accused of deriving every human motive from 
sex. In this book Dr. Lay shows in a novel manner how love is essentially 
psychic, and never can be wholly physical. Unconscious passion, apparently a 
contradiction in terms, is here demonstrated to be the main-spring of the actions 
of every-day life. No one lives that is not passionately in love, all the me, with 
a person, either real or ideal. In many men and women this ideal personality is 
the only one loved, but loved unconsciously, while for others there is also a 
consciously loved or admired real person or ideal personality, different from the 
unconsciously desired one. How to unite the conscious and unconscious love, so 
frequently at variance in the same soul, and centre it upon one person of the 
opposite sex, becomes therefore a great problem of life to-day.” 

“The unconscious passion is thus seen to be a sort of muscular ‘set’ of both 
kinds of muscles, determined by a disposition of cells in the brain and nerves, and 
indirectly on verbal and other ideas which integrate them,” (illustrated by the 
author with the mutual attitude of ‘““Romeo”’ and “Juliet.’’) 

“The eye of the youth, beholding the alluring beauty of the maiden as she 
walks and moves, instinctively arouses, by virtue of accumulated associations, 
inherited through thousands of years of evolution, a system of infinitesimal 
muscular contractions, in both involuntary and voluntary muscles. These some- 
times never enter his consciousness, or if they do, they enter as an indescribable 
yearning to fondle her, or as a series of actions unaccountable to himself and to 
her. This behavior of his and how she consciously reacts to it is all that is 
manifest to either of them at the time, but it is of far less importance in their 
future welfare than that of which they are unconscious. * * * The sum 
total of all these organic reactions * * * is the physical substratum, if it is 
not itself literally, the unconscious passion which we have been considering.” 

This is excellent, timely James-Lange psychology as far as it goes, and 
constitutes the scientific sanction for the book. As Ribot says, “kinesthesia is the 
skeleton of the subconscious,” and of this theoretically essential fact the fore- 
going quotation, and indeed, to some extent, this whole book, is an illustration. 
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It is by such actual applications, showing the utter unification of mind and body 
that psychology will gradually make herself really intelligible to the eager 
proletariat. 

Doctor Lay’s book is suffused with Freudism, but keeps rather close to orth- 
odox (academic) psychology. One reads much of the parental imago and of the 
imago-screen; of the Oedipus situation, of the incest-barrier, of psychic valu- 
ations, unconscious transfer, sublimation, Sadism-Masochism, and the adumbra- 
tion. One can hardly help wishing he had a thorough psychanalysis of the mind 
of every author who elaborates a treatise out of the Freudian assumptions: 
how that would orient the reader among his perplexed ideas! 

This volume has a short index (which is far better than none) and a partly- 
analytic table of contents, which serves sume of the same convenience. Its cover 
is one of the most attractive seen for a long time. The price, as profiteering 
still goes, is human. Gerorce V. N. DEARBORN. 
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NOTES 


AMERICN Mepicau Epitror’s AssociaTion. The 52nd Annual meeting of 
the American Medical Editor’s Association will be held at the Hotel Lenox, 
Boston, Mass., on Monday and Tuesday, June 6th and 7th, under the Presi- 
dency of Dr. H. S. Baketel, Editor of the Medical Times. A novel feature of the 
literary program will be symposia which will be discussed by various mem- 
bers. The subjects will be, “Group Practice and the Diagnostic Clinic; “What 
should be the Attitude of the Profession Toward Health Centres ;” “The Correla- 
tion between Editorial, Advertising and Subscription Work.” Every doctor, 
even remotely interested in medical journalism, is most cordially invited to 


attend. 


CENTENARY OF BLOOMINGDALE HospitaL. The Hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of this hospital will be celebrated on May 26th. ‘The exercises 
will include addresses by Dr. Pierre Janet of Paris, Dr. Richard C. Rows of 
London, and by Dr. Lewellys F. Barker and Dr. Adolf Meyer. The hospital is 
the department of nervous and mental diseases of the New York Hospital which, 
since it was opened in 1792, has made provision for the treatment of persons 
suffering from mental disorders. As early as 1808 a separate building was pro- 
vided for these cases at the general hospital at Duane Street and Broadway, 
New York City. In 1821 the department was removed from the city to a point 
on the Bloomingdale Road, which is now the location of the library of Columbia 
University, and was given its present distinctive name. Since 1894 it has been 
located at White Plains. 
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cases. Let us send you our booklet. 
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Drake, M. D., Supt. and Res. Phy., H. H. 
emery M. D., Asst., Geo. A. Day, Asst. 
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‘ Chicago. in “The American Journal of Soctoloq 
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